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THE SEALAND OF ARABIA 


RayMonpD P. DovuGHERTY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


A DISTRICT KNOWN as the Sealand played an important part in 
the history of Babylonia and Assyria. Knowledge of the location 
and extent of this region is essential for a proper understanding 
of ancient events in southwestern Asia. Hitherto there has been 
almost unbroken unanimity in regarding the marshy region im- 
mediately north of the former upper border of the Persian Gulf as 
the entire area of the Sealand mentioned in cuneiform inscriptions.* 
A different interpretation based upon a careful study of all perti- 
nent texts now available will be presented in the following 
discussion. 

In inscriptions of comparatively late date but of acknowledged 
accuracy * the Sealand is associated with the campaigns of Sargon 
of Agade, who reigned about the middle of the third millennium 
B.c.* There are indications that this early king besieged the Sea- 


1The map on p. 172 of Smith, Harly History of Assyria, represents the 
prevailing view. However, Guthe, Bibel Atlas, plate 5, shows the “ Meer- 
land ” extending south along the western shore of the Persian Gulf for a 
considerable distance, but not as far as the island of Bahrein which it will 
be shown was the ancient southern limit of the Sealand according to cunei- 
form texts now available. In succeeding notes the following abbreviations 
will be used: AO = Antiquités Orientales of the Louvre Museum; ARAB = 
Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia; BA = Beitrige zur 
Assyriologie; Bar = Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing ; CD = Muss-Arnoldt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage; CEBK = King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings; 
CT = Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum; JAOS =Journal of the American Oriental Society; JRAS = 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; KB = Schrader, Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek; MVAG= Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft ; 
NB = Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, YOR XV; OLZ = Oriental- 
istische Literaturzeitung ; RA = Revue d’Assyriologie ; RECC' = Tremayne, 
Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses, YBT VII; StrNbk = 
Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor ; YBT = Yale Oriental Series, 
Babylonian Texts; YOR =Yale Oriental Series, Researches; ZA = Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie. 

* See CEBK I, pp. 1-26. 

’ Smith, op. cit., p. 76, dates the Dynasty of Agade from 2528 to 2332 B. c. 
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land three times and that he conquered Dilmun,‘ now regarded as 
identical with Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. A valuable hint as to 
the extended western reach of the Sealand is furnished by the 
record which states that Sargon, after he had carried out a cam- 
paign of subjugation in the Westland and had erected his images 
there, caused the captured booty to be brought home by way of the 
Sealand (Sal-la-su-nu ina ma-a-ti tamtt t-Se-bi-ra).5 The undoubted 
implication of this statement is that the Sealand was a district 
which could be traversed during a large part of the journey from 
the Westland to the home country of Sargon. 

Hammurabi’s organization of the land under the rule of Babylon 
was followed by five additional reigns of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon covering a period of about a century and a half during 
the first quarter of the second millennium B.c.° Samsu-iluna, his 
son and successor, was compelled to deal with pressure from Iluma- 
ilu, who was the founder of what is known as the First Sealand 
Dynasty. The strength of the Sealand kingdom at this time is 
indicated by the unsuccessful outcome of Samsu-iluna’s endeavor 
to subjugate it.’ There is no textual information as to what hap- 
pened during the remaining four reigns of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, but it is altogether likely that the Sealand continued to 
be a strong menace. Indeed, this is suggested by the fact that we 


A date as early as 3800 B. 0. was formerly assigned to Sargon of Agade. 
See CHBK I, pp. 11-17. 

‘“CHBE Il, p. 92. This association of the Sealand with Dilmun is in 
accordance with other cuneiform data. See references in notes 23 and 24. 

5 See CHBK I, p. 35f; II, p. 32. The phrase ina ma-a-ti tdmti should 
be compared with ina tamtim u na-ba-li, “ by sea and by land.” See refer- 
ences under nabdélu in CD p. 637. The preposition ana would have been 
used by the cuneiform scribe if he had wished to convey the idea that the 
booty of Sargon was brought to the Sealand instead of through it. Cf. 
OEBK I, p. 46, for makkir-su-nu a-na A-ga-deki %-se-ri-ba, “he brought 
their possessions into Agade.” The contrast in meaning between #-de-bi-ra 
and #-se-ri-ba should also be noted. The former means “he caused to 
cross,” and the words “by way of the Sealand ” are necessary for complete 
thought. The latter means “he caused to enter,” and the words “into 
Agade” are equally appropriate. CHBK I, p. 38, note 1, suggests that 
ina ma-a-ti timti may mean “by land (and) sea,” but see above for 
the standard Assyrian expression for this statement. 

* For a discussion of the Sealand Dynasty see CHBK I, pp. 76-114; King, 
A History of Babylon, pp. 104 ff. 

7 Cf. CHBK I, pp. 70 f, 93 f, 97 f, 147; II, p. 19f. 
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have no mention of the real curbing of the Sealand’s power until 
the time of Ulam-Buriash and Agum, two Kassite kings of the 
middle of the second millennium 8.c.8 There is ground for be- 
lieving, therefore, that the Sealand was a potential and at times 
actual contestant for sovereignty in the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
during the second half of the First Dynasty of Babylon and during 
the first quarter of the period of Kassite rule. 

The Sealand seems to have been shorn of aggressive action for 
a long time, but there is no evidence that it was deprived com- 
pletely of political entity or recuperative power. The Second Sea- 
land Dynasty appears on the arena of history at about the close of 
the Second millennium B.c.° Its three reigns covered a period of 
only twenty years, but the very fact that the Sealand was able to 
emerge as a sovereign country shows that it had not ceased to be 
an international factor in the ancient Orient. In fact, it could 
hardly have been entirely quiescent during the second half of the 
second millennium B.c. Six of the last eight Kassite kings bore 
Semitic names,?° one of whom was Merodach-baladan I, whose 
namesake of the eighth century B.c. was a resourceful Sealand 
leader. In the dynasty which intervened between that of the 
Kassites and the Second Sealand Dynasty one of the powerful 
monarchs was Nebuchadrezzar I.'* The later king by this name 
was the greatest royal representative of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
which must now be regarded as having had its roots in the Sea- 
land.1* These names, Merodach-baladan and Nebuchadrezzar, may 
represent a bridge of Sealand influence stretching from the era of 
the Kassites to the time of the Second Sealand Dynasty. 

The next ray of light comes from the “Gate Inscription” of 
Shalmaneser III, who reigned 858-824 B.c. Records of the ninth 
year of this sovereign’s reign contain the following statements: 
“To Babylon I marched. I offered sacrifices in Babylon, Borsippa, 
and Kutha. I went down to Chaldaea. Their cities I captured. 


® Ibid., I, pp. 74, 101, 107 f, 151; II, pp. 22-24. Ulam-Buriash conquered 
the Sealand after fa-gimil had gone to the land of Elam. Afterwards 
Agum “ marched against the Country of the Sea” and captured the city of 
Dfr-Ea. 

® See Smith, Harly History of Assyria, p. 292. 
10 See King, op. cit., p. 320. 
11 See pp. 6 f, 20, of this article. 
13 See Smith, op. cit., p. 292. 18 See p. 20 f of this article. 
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To the sea which they call Marratu I marched.” ** “ While I was 
staying on the shore of the sea, I received the tribute of Yakinu, 
the king of the Sealand.” ** Since “"Marrétu, “ Bitter Stream,” 
was an ancient name of the Persian QGulf,!* it is evident that 
Shalmaneser III proceeded south beyond the region of marshes 
until he came to the main shore of the Persian Gulf on the Arabian 
side of that body of water. This brought him into real contact 
with the Sealand with the result that its king evinced submission 
by the payment of tribute. 

About a century later Tiglathpileser III (745-727 3. c.) wnubed 
the homage of Merodach-baladan II, son of YAkina, king of the 
Sea(land).‘7 The enumeration of Merodach-baladan’s tribute in- 
cludes “ gold, the dust of his mountain(s),” 1* “ precious stones,” ?® 
and “all kinds of aromatic plants.” ?° These products suggest 
the land of Arabia ** rather than the marshes of southern Babylonia 
An inscription of Tiglathpileser III contains the first reference to 
Bit-Yakin in a context which intimates that this region adjoined 


1* ARAB I, p. 239. 

15 Ibid., I, p. 232. Ibid., p. 204 contains the variant “The terror of my 
arms prevailed as far as the Bitter Stream.” 

16 See references in CD p. 594. 

$" ARAB I, p. 285. The title of Merodach-baladan II is written sar Tam- 
tim. It is generally regarded that this denotes “ King of the Sealand ” 
in spite of the absence of the determinative mdétu, “land.” See Rost, Die 
Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III, Band I, p. 60, line 26. The representa- 
tion of the Sealand by the simple word Tam-tim occurs also in the Irra 
Myth. See BA II, pp. 429, line 9; 487, line 9; KB VI, p. 66, line 9. The 
fact that the Sealand takes precedence over all other lands referred to in 
this passage of the Irra Myth may be accepted as an indication of the 
Sealand’s great importance. In The Babylonian Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania XVII, 37: 10, mat Taémtim (A-AB-BA)ki occurs in 
a Kassite letter. See note 100. 

1° The expression gadi-i-3u has the variant médti-3u. See Rost, op. cit., 
p- 62, line 27, and note 1. 

1° The words ni-sig-ti abné are the usual Assyrian designation for gems 
or jewels. See CD p. 704. ’ 

2° The cuneiform reading is riqqé kala-ma. Comparison should be made 
with the rigqé kala-ma mentioned as part of the tribute of the [4!]Ma-as-’-a-a 
alTe-ma-a-a 4l§a-ba-’-a-a, etc., well-known Arabian peoples. See Rost, op. 
cit., p. 82f, lines 27 and 32. Cf. ARAB I, p. 287. See NB p. 139. 

*1See NB pp. 149 ff for a brief statement of the evidence that gold, 
precious stones and aromatic plants were the main products of Arabia. 
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the Persian Gulf, although there is no real hint as to its complete 
geographical situation.” 

The annals of Sargon II (721-705 B.c.) contain references to 
Bit-Yakin which indicate that it extended south on the shore of 
the Persian Gulf as far as the island of Dilmun.2* At the same 
time the inscriptions of this king provide evidence that the northern 
part of the land inhabited by the people of Bit-Yakin extended as 
far east as Elam.** It was necessary for Sargon II to engage in 
military operations against Merodach-baladan II, “son of Yakin, 
king of Chaldaea,” ** who had entrenched himself in Dir-Yakin 
and had made an alliance with Elam and the Sutfi tribes.2* That 


*2 The cuneiform words are [nér]Mar-ra-ti Sa Bit-Ia-ki-ni, “The Bitter 
Stream of Bit-Yakin.” See Rost, op. cit., p. 54, line 3. 

*3 ARAB II, pp. 26, 41, 48, 49, 50, 52, 54. See ibid., II, pp. 21 and 35 
for references to “ Bit-Yakin, north and south.” On pp. 21, 22, 36, 41, 46, 
52, 102 of the same volume will be found statements indicating that the 
power of Sargon II extended as far as the island of Dilmun whose king 
was Upéri. The cuneiform passages mentioned show that the eastern 
boundary of Bit-Yakin, as the Sealand had come to be called, comprised an 
extensive portion of the eastern shore of Arabia. 

** See ARAB II, pp. 21 and 35, for data revealing that Sargon II after 
he had subdued “ Bit-Yakin, north and south,” had a fortress erected on 
the Elamite border “ to hinder the feet of the Elamite.” 

25 Merodach-baladan II is called “ King of the Sealand ” in the chronicles 
of Tiglathpileser III (see note 17), but the records of Sargon II refer to 
him as “King of Chaldaea.” Cf. ARAB II, pp. 33 and 46. A period of 
only five years intervened between the reigns of Tiglathpileser III and 
Sargon II. There is reason for inferring, therefore, that Chaldaea in the 
second half of the eighth century B.c. may have been an important part 
of the Sealand of Arabia. There is no ground yet for concluding that 
“ Chaldaea ” at this time was simply another name for “Sealand,” but 
this possibility should be kept in mind, since the beginning of the account 
of the campaign of Sargon II against Merodach-baladan II makes a clear 
distinction between Chaldaea on the one hand and Sumer and Akkad on 
the other hand. See ARAB II, p. 33, section 66. Sargon II also calls 
Merodach-baladan II “ King of Karduniash.” See ibid., II, p. 17, section 35. 
Cf. note 35. ARAB II, p. 41, states that Merodach-baladan II “dwelt 
on the shore of the Bitter Sea,” but this does not prove that his kingdom 
was limited to that littoral. 

26 4RAB Il, p. 33f. See map No. 4 at the end of Smith, Harly History 
of Assyria, for the extensive range of Sutfi influence as early as 1400 to 
1200 p.c. Streck in Klio VI, pp. 209 ff, discusses the relation between the 
Sutf and the Aramaeans. Smith, op. cit., pp. 221 ff, 263 ff, describes the 
early movements of the Sutf tribes. 
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Dfr-Yakin was not in the marshes is indicated by the fact that a 
canal had to be dug to it from the Euphrates in order that its 
protective ditches might be supplied with water. The booty cap- 
tured by Sargon II included 2500 horses, 610 mules, and 854 
camels,”’ which certainly cannot be associated with a form of life 
limited to marshes.** The fame of this triumph of Sargon II over 
Chaldaea reverberated from Dilmun to the Western Sea,?° which 
may be taken as an indication that the Sealand kingdom over which 
Merodach-baladan II ruled extended not only along the Arabian 
shore of the Persian Gulf but also westward over Arabia from the 
Persian Gulf to a great distance. 

Half of the eight punitive expeditions made by Sennacherib 
(705-681 B.c) were necessitated by military threats in which 
Merodach-baladan II, his sons, and the people of Bit-Yakin *° 
were involved. These campaigns** prove that there was such 
vigorous aggression on the part of the Sealand during Senna- 
cherib’s reign that it had to be dealt with in the most drastic 
manner. The first campaign ** was directed against a strong 
coalition of forces in the southern part of the Tigris-Euphrates 
_ valley in the most important cities of which ” Arabs,®* Aramaeans, 
and Chaldaeans ” were evidently in the ascendancy at the time.** 


27 ARAB Il, p. 20. 

2° The writer during his archeological survey in Babylonia in 1926 had 
contact with sections of the swamps in southern Mesopotamia. The water 
buffalo was found to be the main domestic animal of the marsh dwellers. 

2° Sargon II after referring to the submission of Upéri, king of Dilmun, 
states that “‘ seven kings of Ia’, a district of Iatnana (Cyprus),” because 
they heard of his victories in “ Chaldaea and the Hittite-land,” brought 
their tribute to Babylon and kissed his feet. See ARAB II, p. 36. The 
reference to the Hittite-land is due to the fact that Sargon II transported 
people from Kummuhu, “ which is in the Hittite-land,” and settled them 
in Bit-Yakin. See ibid., II, p. 35. 

8° For a helpful discussion of the land of Bit-Yakin see Hommel, Hthno- 
logie und Geographie des alten Orients, pp. 421-426. 

31 A study of all the cuneiform texts dealing with the campaigns of 
Sennacherib was published by Luckenbill in The Annals of Sennacherib. 
For a good summary of the events of Sennacherib’s campaigns see ibid., 
pp. 9-19. 

82 ARAB II, p. 116f. For a longer account see ARAB II, pp. 128-133. 

83 Written amélUr-bi. See discussion in Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? 


p. 305 f. 
*4 The “ Arabs, Aramaeans, and Chaldaeans” are clearly denoted by the 
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Furthermore, Merodach-baladan II, whom the chronicler calls 
“ King of Karduniash,” ** had succeeded in embroiling the Elamites 
in the revolt against Assyria. Sennacherib won a decisive victory 
in the vicinity of Kish and thus gained possession of Babylon. He 
afterwards despoiled 75 walled cities and 429 small towns of 
Chaldaea. This defeat did not break the power of Merodach- 
baladan II, for Sennacherib in his fourth campaign ** had to 
administer a serious blow to Bit-Yakin, which had come to be a 
name for the Sealand. Shfizubu, the Chaldaean, was overthrown 
and Merodach-baladan II fled to the Elamite side of the Persian 
Gulf. Vengeance was wreaked upon the brother of Merodach- 
baladan II and upon those of Bit-Yakin’s population who had 
sought habitations in swampy terrain. Due to this victory Sennach- 
erib was able to place his eldest son, Ashur-nadin-shum, on the 
throne of Babylon. Such a result had not ensued from the first 
campaign, which would indicate that Sennacherib’s initial attempt 
to crush the might of the Sealand was far from attaining entire 
success. Not content with the achievement of his fourth campaign 
Sennacherib proceeded in his sixth campaign *’ against the people 
of Bit-Yakin who had taken refuge in Elam after having crossed 
the Persian Gulf.** The Assyrian king, realizing the difficulty of 


cuneiform text as invaders in comparison with the real citizens of Erech, 
Nippur, Kish, Harsagkalamma, Kutha, and Sippar. The importance of 
Arabia as the land from which these invaders came is indicated by the 
precedence given to the “ Arabs.” It has long been known that Aramaeans 
in ancient times formed an extensive part of the population of northern 
Arabia. Cf. NB, p. 158. The connection between Chaldaea and Arabia has 
been suggested in note 25. See also the latter part of note 38. 

** The geographical significance of Karduniash is discussed in Hommel, 
op. cit., pp. 257-263. See ibid., p. 261, for strong evidence, first adduced 
by Tiele, that Karduniash, in the narrow and possibly original sense of the 
term, was not a designation for Babylonia but referred in all probability 
to Chaldaea or the Sealand of Arabia. 

3° ARAB, II, p. 121f. The statements of the record of this campaign 
indicate that a distinction was made between Bit-Yakin and the swamps of 
Southern Babylonia. Sennacherib “ turned the front of his yoke” in order 
to go from the swamps to Bit-Yakin. 

*7 Tbid., II, p. 123 f. 

*8In this cuneiform passage the Persian Gulf is called tam-tum 
rabitum(-tum) sa gi-it dSamdi(-s), “the great sea of the rising of the 
sun.” A journey directly across the Persian Gulf is indicated. More 
effective and expeditious escape from the Assyrian land force was attained 
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the task, imported Tyrian, Sidonian, and Cyprian sailors in order 
that seagoing vessels might be built.*® These were taken down the 
Tigris as far as Opis and then drawn overland to a canal emptying 
into the Euphrates down which they were floated laden with troops 
to Bab-saliméti,*° while Sennacherib proceeded by land. King and 
warriors met on the shore of the Persian Gulf at Bab-saliméti, 
from which Sennacherib dispatched an expedition across “the 
fearful sea” to Elam.** After gaining a decisive victory over the 
people of Bit-Yakin and certain Elamite towns the army returned 
with the spoil to Sennacherib at Bab-saliméti. Shizubu, the 
Chaldaean, took advantage of this prolonged naval and military 
episode to make himself king of Sumer and Akkad by means of 
an uprising. The final act of Sennacherib’s sixth campaign was 
to defeat Shizubu and take him in iron fetters to Assyria. The 
eighth campaign *? of Sennacherib constituted a further expedition 
against Shfizubu and the Elamites. The former had evidently been 
accorded freedom of action or had in some way escaped from Assyria 
te Babylonia, for he was able to descend into the marshes and incite 
rebellion. Upon the approach of Sennacherib’s forces Shfizubu fled 


by this course than if retreat into the interior of the Sealand had been 
attempted. The use of this method of flight indicates that the people of 
Bit-Yakin or the Sealand were familiar with seafaring life. The wide 
expanse of the Persian Gulf on which the Sealand bordered offered more 
opportunities for the acquirement of real naval skill than the marshy 
regions of southern Babylonia. It is significant that the Persian Gulf was 
called témdu Ja matKaldi, “ the sea of the land of Chaldaea.” Cf. Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das Paradies? p. 180. See note 22. 

*° This phase of the sixth campaign is recorded in a parallel text giving 
extensive details. See ARAB II, p. 145f. In the shorter account Sen- 
nacherib states that the sea was crossed by means of Hittite (Syrian) 
ships. Cf. ARAB II, p. 123. 

4° It is evident that Bab-saliméti was a haven in the northwestern sector 
of the Persian Gulf. Its exact location has not been determined. The fact 
that the Persian Gulf extended much farther north in ancient times must 
be remembered in any attempt to fix the position of Bab-saliméti. 

“1 Before the expedition started across the Persian Gulf a great storm 
kept Sennacherib’s soldiers encaged in their mighty ships (elippdti danniiti) 
for five days and nights while the camp on shore, including the king’s tent, 
was flooded with waves. Afterwards the Assyrians reached the eastern side 
of the Persian Gulf and “ swarmed from the ships to the shore (of Elam) 
like locusts.” The vividness of the account is very impressive. 

“2 ARAB II, pp. 125-128. 
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to Elam, but his doubtful status made it impossible for him to win 
support. Then he returned to Babylon and was again made king 
of Sumer and Akkad. In this capacity Shizubu was able to bring 
the king of Elam to his aid with the result that a conflict with the 
Assyrians took place in which Nabié-shum-ishkun, the son of 
Merodach-baladan II, fought with the allies against Sennacherib. 
The victory was characterized by the utmost atrocities. 

These extreme and persistent efforts of Sennacherib did not 
shatter the power of the Sealand. Esarhaddon (680-699 3B. c), the 
next Assyrian king, had to cope with trouble from the same source. 
Nabi-zér-kitti-lishir, a son of Merodach-baladan II, mustered his 
army and besieged Ur.*® When Esarhaddon advanced against him 
Nabi-zér-kitti-lishir fled to Elam where he was put to death. Then 
Na@’id-Marduk, another son of Merodach-baladan II, proceeded to 
Nineveh in abject submission, whereupon Esarhaddon placed the 
whole of the Sealand under his rule. This indicates that the Sea- 
land continued to maintain its political existence in spite of all 
vicissitudes. 

Ashurbanipal (688-626 B. c.), the last great king of Assyria, had 
to give attention to the problem of Sealand disloyalty. Shamash- 
shum-ukin, the brother of Ashurbanipal, who was ungrateful in 
spite of the fact that he had been made king of Babylon, instigated 
rebellion among the peoples of Akkad, Chaldaea, Aram, and the 
Sealand “from the city of Aqaba to the city of Bab-saliméti.” * 
In addition the kings of Elam, Gutium, Amurri, and Meluhha 
were won to the widespread revolt. Much depends upon the proper 
interpretation of the words “from the city of Aqaba to the city of 
Bab-saliméti.” The accepted elucidation is that Aqaba was a city 
in northern Babylonia and that Bab-saliméti was on the shore of 
the Persian Gulf. The references to Bab-saliméti in the account 
of the sixth campaign of Sennacherib indicate that its location 
must be associated with the shore of the Persian Gulf, and hence 
it is assumed that the region “ from the city of Aqaba to the city 
of Bab-saliméti ” coincided with the territory occupied by the peo- 
ples of Akkad, Chaldaea, Aram, and the Sealand.*® This view is 


** Tbid., II, pp. 204, 213, 216. 
44 Thid., If, p. 301f. Shamash-shum-ukin was the colder brother of 
Ashurbanipal. He was made mér sarri of Babylon by his father Esar- 
haddon. Ashurbanipal appointed him king of Babylon. 
“* See Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 208; Hommel, op. cit., p. 348, 
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founded also on the supposition that the Sealand was confined to 
the marshy area immediately north of the Persian Gulf. Serious 
difficulties prevent acceptance of such a conclusion with regard to 
the above geographical statement. It has already been shown that 
the Sealand included the Arabian littoral of the Persian Gulf as 
far south as the island of Dilmun. Furthermore, there is neither 
documentary nor archeological warrant for the location of a city 
called Aqaba in northern Babylonia.*® The assertion that Sargon 
of Agade had his booty from the Westland brought home by way 
of the Sealand shows, as has already been stressed,*’ that the Sea- 



















note 3; Streck, Assurbanipal, II, p. 31, note 5. Streck, loc. cit., in com- 
menting upon Aqaba and Bab-saliméti, expresses the opinion that the con- 
text in which they occur does not enable one to decide whether they 
represent the boundaries of Babylonia as a whole or merely those of the 
Sealand. His intimation that they may stand for the limits of the Sealand 
is significant. Light upon this question may be obtained from the annals 
of Ashurbanipal themselves. The statement in Col. ITI, lines 97-99 (Streck, 
op. cit., II, p. 30f) is as follows: nisémes métAkkadiki métKal-du 
mitA-ra-mu métTam-tim ul-tu 4lA-qa-ba a-di alBab-saliméti, “the people of 
the land of Akkad, the land of Chaldaea, the land of Aram, (and) the 
Sealand from the city of Aqaba to the city of Bab-saliméti.” In Col. IV, 
line 97 (Streck, op. cit., p. 40), the statement varies as follows: misémeé 
matAkkadiki ga-du métKal-du métA-ra-mu métTam-tim, “the people of the 
land of Akkad, with (those of) the land of Chaldaea, the land of Aram, 
(and) the Sealand.” It is evident that the second statement makes a clear 
distinction between the land of Akkad (Babylonia) and the other lands 
which are mentioned. The same differentiation may be regarded as inherent 
in the first statement. For this reason the region represented by the words 
“from the city of Aqaba to the city of Bab-saliméti” does not appear to 
have included the territory of Babylonia. The connection between the group 
“ Arabs, Aramaeans, and Chaldaeans” and the land of Arabia has been 
pointed out in note 34. Since the Sealand was definitely an Arabian dis- 
trict the similarity of the group “Chaldaea, Aram, and the Sealand” 
should be noted. At the same time the possibility that Aqaba and Bab- 
saliméti were thought of as the boundaries of the Sealand of Arabia must 
be kept in mind. 

4° See the map at the end of Olmstead’s History of Assyria for the loca- 
tion of Aqaba northeast of Baghdad at the place where modern Baqiba is 
situated. There are no reasons known to the writer which uphold the 
equation of Aqaba and Baqfba. If search is being made for a modern site 
with which to identify Aqaba, some spot on the Gulf of Aqaba may be 
selected with much more reason. Cf. Reallexikon der Assyriologie, Erster 
Band, p. 124, for a view similar to Olmstead’s. 
“7 See note 5. 
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land extended far to the west from Babylonia. The conclusion is 
inevitable, then, that the words “from the city of Aqaba to the 
city of Bab-saliméti” were intended to refer to the limits of the 
Sealand exclusive of the country of Akkad. It is conceivable that 
Chaldaean and Aramaean peoples lived in Sealand territory. The 
revolutionary view that the “A-qa-ba of the text alludes to an 
ancient city of Aqaba in the western part of the Sealand of Arabia, 
possibly in the region of the Red Sea, is unavoidable.** Therefore 
the Sealand, with the probable inclusion of districts inhabited by 
Chaldaeans and Aramaeans, may have been a portion of Arabia 
stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. If one takes 
into account the affirmation that the booty of Sargon of Agade was 
brought home by way of the Sealand, the stronger deduction may 
be made that the Sealand itself coincided, approximately at any 
rate, with the breadth of the northern part of the Arabian 
peninsula. 

The revolt of the Sealand against Ashurbanipal brought disaster 
to its king, Nabii-bél-shumite, a descendant of Merodach-baladan 
II.*° Nabii-bél-shumite had trusted in the strength of Elam, but, 


‘® There are no intimations that there was an ancient city named Aqaba 
on what is now called the Gulf of Aqaba. The modern castle of Aqaba is 
located near the ruins of Biblical Elath, which was referred to as Ailah, 
fflana, etc., by classical writers. Cf. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie 
Arabiens, p. 15f. There was another city called Elath a day’s journey 
south of Jerusalem. Rabbi Philip Grossman has called the writer’s atten- 
tion to the discussion of this question in Rapoport, HZrech Millin, p. 35. 
It is possible, however, that a city named Aqaba existed in antiquity in 
the northwestern part of Arabia in the vicinity of the northeastern gulf of 
the Red Sea. The word Aqaba is a general Arabic word denoting a steep 
descent or declivity. A city with this name could have flourished in the 
Assyrian period and then passed out of existence. In later times the name 
Aqaba might have been revived even without its being applied to the same 
site. See Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, I, p. 171, for the 
following statement concerning the pass of Aqaba: “It is sometimes als~ 
termed el-tAkabah el Musriyeh, the Egyptian ‘Akabah, in distinction from 
el-tAkabah esh-Shimiyeh or the Syrian ‘Akabah, a similar pass on the 
Syrian Haj, about a day’s journey eastward from this end of the Red Sea.” 
It is not without significance that the northwestern part of Arabia is re- 
ferred to as Mugur or Musri in Assyrian inscriptions. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., 
p. 600 f. 

4° See Streck. op. cit., I, p. cdlxxi, for an outline of the dynasty of 
Merodach-baladan II. Streck suggests that Nabf-bél-shum&te was the son 
of N&’id-Marduk, and the grandson of Merodach-baladan II. N&’id-Marduk 
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his courage failing him when emissaries of Ashurbanipal’s wrath 
came to Elam, he ended his life.*° Then Ashurbanipal appointed 
Bél-ibni as the military ruler of the Sealand. The decree pro- 
mulgating this appointment is extant *' and letters representing 
an extended correspondence between the loyal Bél-ibni and his 
sovereign are also available.*? A complete summary of this valuable 
epistolary literature cannot be given in this article. There are 
interesting references to the Sealand, Elam, Dilmun, and the Per- 
sian Gulf (™"Marrdtu). Merodach-baladan II, Shfzubu, and 
Naba-bél-shumate are mentioned. One letter contains an apparent 
request for Sidonians to help in the building of ships.** Unfor- 
tunately there are no intimations in these cuneiform documents as 
to the geographical boundaries of the Sealand, but they contain no 
statements which would limit it to the southern part of Babylonia. 

The Sealand came to the fore again in the Neo-Babylonian em- 
pire. A text has been published which indicates that Nabopolassar 
was king of the Sealand before he became king of Babylon.** The 


was that son of Merodach-baladan II who submitted to Esarhaddon. Cf. 
references in note 43. 

5° ARAB II, p. 312. 

51 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 289. Cf. Streck, op. cit., 
I, p. exxx. ‘The decree begins as follows: A-mat sarri a-na amél mat Tam- 
tim-a-a, “The word of the King unto the Sealanders.” See note 55. 

52 MVAG XVII, pp. 1-104. Cf. Streck, op. cit., I, pp. eviii-exv. 

58 MVAG XVII, p. 23, line 11 f. 

54 Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, pp. 65, 80, 86, AO 6451, reverse 47. 
The cuneiform passage is as follows: ki-i pi-i dup-pimes §a mdNabi-apal- 
usur sar métTam-tim ultu qi-rib Urukki i3-lu-lu-ma, “according to the 
tablets which Nabopolassar, the king of the Sealand, plundered from Erech.” 
Cf. OLZ XXVIII, p. 346f. According to Abydenus, as quoted by Eusebius, 
Saracus, when he heard “that a very great multitude of barbarians had 
come up from the sea” (multitudinem barbarorum maximam e mari 
ewisse), sent Busalossorus against them. See Cory, Ancient Fragments, 
etc., p. 64. The Cambridge Ancient History, III, p. 207, identifies Saracus 
with Sin-shar-ishkun, the next to the last king of Assyria, and it is 
generally believed that Busalossorus was Nabopolassar. Streck, Assur- 
banipal, I, pp. cdxxxiii, cdxxxvii, regards “das gewaltige ‘vom Meere’ 
heranriickende Heer ” as composed of the people of the Sealand, i.e., the 
Chaldaeans and the Aramaeans. He also suggests that Nabopolassar may 
have been the real inciter of this rebellion. This interpretation gains 
plausibility from what is now known concerning Nabopolassar’s Sealand 
affinities. The expression e mari may well be translated “from the 
Sea(land).” See note 17 for sar Tam-tim, “king of the Sea(land).” There 
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historical survey which has been given shows that certain kings of 
the Sealand ruled Babylon at various times while other Sealand 
sovereigns aimed unsuccessfully at a similar extension of their 
power. Nabopolassar, who began his political career in the Sealand, 
followed the tendency of his predecessors when he appropriated the 
throne of Babylon and thus founded what must be regarded as a 
dynasty of Sealand origin. This being the case, striking references 
to the Sealand might be expected to occur in Neo-Babylonian in- 
scriptions, but they have not come to light thus far. However, the 
Sealand is mentioned in some texts in such a way as to suggest that 
it enjoyed close political affiliation with the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. 

For a period of two thousand years the Sealand had to be reckoned 
with in Babylonian and Assyrian affairs. Sargon of Agade felt it 
necessary to engage in military operations against it three times. 
During the latter part of the First Dynasty of Babylon and the 
first part of Kassite rule the Sealand was combative. A short in- 
surgence of Sealand power occurred at the close of the second 
millennium B. c., after which its activity seems to have subsided ** 
until the last century of real Assyrian dominance which witnessed 
persistent aggression on the part of the Sealand during the reigns 
of Sargon II, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal. Ulti- 
mately, due to a successful Sealand thrust against Assyria, the 


can be no doubt that Nabopolassar won his way to the throne of Babylon 
by means of a Sealand revolt, and it is probable that he continued to 
rule the Sealand after he had attained his ambition. 

55 Nabu-shuzzizanni is mentioned as amélgani(-t%) ga métTam-tim, “ the 
second officer of the Sealand,” in the seventeenth and twenty-sixth years 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign. See StrNbk 109: 17, 18; 166: 13, 14. In line 
16 of the former text the title amélqi-i-pi a métTam-tim, “the governor (or 
military administrator) of the Sealand,” is ascribed to Nabd-étir-napshati. 
Both the cuneiform texts quoted come from the archives of the city of 
Babylon. There is a reference to m Ahu-su-nu amél rab qasti sa mat Tam-tim, 
“ Ahu-shunu, the chief bowman of the Sealand” in Dougherty, Records 
from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, YBT VI, 213: 12, dated in the fourteenth 
year of Nabonidus’ reign. ™ Ba-lat-su amél mat Tam-tim-t-a, “ Balatsu, the 
Sealander,” occurs in Dougherty, Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Nabonidus, 37: 2, 3, dated in the fourth year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s reign. See note 104. 

%¢ No unequivocal statement can be made with reference to the Sealand 
during this long period as many existing texts capable of furnishing light 
may still be undiscovered. 
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Neo-Babylonian empire sprang into being. So far as available 
records are concerned, there are breaks in the dynastic continuity 
of the Sealand. Such may have been true from the standpoint of 
its control of Babylonia, but that it ceased to exist entirely a num- 
ber of times with subsequent revival does not follow. It is much 
more likely that it remained intact as a political entity during the 
long period which has been mentioned. The fact that it was able 
to aim successive blows at Assyria until it triumphed with the aid 
of its allies indicates that a strong nucleus of Sealand power was 
able to survive in spite of external opposition and restriction. That 
this nucleus had no arena for development and recuperation other 
than the limited swamps north of the Persian Gulf seems incredible. 
There must have been a wider scope for the play of those forces 
which continued to recoil from the mightiest blows which Assyrian 
kings could strike. Was Arabia the source of power and the 
_ fulcrum of action which enabled the Sealand to play such an im- 
portant part in the history of the Tigris-Euphrates valley? The 
following summary of data is an attempt to provide an answer to 
this question. 

Cuneiform texts, as has been indicated, furnish strong implica- 
tidn that the Sealand was in Arabia. The intimation in the annals 
of Ashurbanipal that the Sealand extended “ from the city of Aqaba 
to the city of Bab-saliméti ”—with some probability from the region 
of the Red Sea to the waters of the Persian Gulf—is important 
testimony. This evidence does not stand alone, for the assertion 
that Sargon of Agade had the booty which he captured in the 
Westland transported home by way of the Sealand constitutes con- 
firmatory information. The eastern boundary of Bit-Yakin, a later 
name for the Sealand, extended south along the western shore of 
the Persian Gulf as far as the island which is now called Bahrein. 
The word Yakin is not of Babylonian origin. Its form indicates 
West-Semitic derivation.5’ Moreover, as has been shown, the spoil 
which Tiglathpileser III and Sargon II obtained from the Sealand 
suggests Arabia rather than the marshy area north of the Persian 
Gulf. A Babylonian geographical chart proves that the territory 


8? The prefix i is used in the conjugation of Assyrian and Babylonian 
verbs instead of ya which is a characteristic prefix in West-Semitic verbal 
forms. Hebrew 15), a personal and family name and the name of a 


pillar in Solomon’s Temple, is suggestive in this connection. The Biblical 
references to this word may be found in any Hebrew dictionary. 
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of Bit-Yakin covered the section west of the lower part of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley.°* The same chart indicates clearly that 
Bit-Yakin cannot be identified with what is designated as apparu, 
“marsh,” at the head of the Persian Gulf. Furthermore, 
imér4-AB-BA,*® the ideogram for “camel,” has been difficult to 
explain, inasmuch as A-AB-BA is represented by the Semitic word 
tamtu, “the sea.” If Arabia, or an appreciable part of it, was 
known as the Sealand, the appropriateness of the ideogram 
‘mér4-AB-BA for “ camel” can be granted. A final proof of great 
significance is the fact that a portion of Arabia is called Tihama 
to this day.°° The word Tihaéma is the same as Hebrew Tehém, 
“the sea,” “ the deep,” and Babylonian tiémtu, tamtu, “ the sea.” * 

What justification was there for the application of the term Sea- 
land to sandy terrain of the type found in Arabia? The descriptive 
words “from the city of Aqaba to the city of Bab-saliméti ” 
intimate strongly that the Sealand may have included that part 
of northern Arabia which is known as the Nefiid, an extensive area 
of wind-blown sand. Adjoining districts of more or less similar 
desiccation seem to have belonged to the Sealand. There is no way 
of determining to what extent climate has changed in the Neftid 
and analogous areas in Arabia during the last four or five thousand 
years. Granting the possibility that progressive desiccation has 
been at work, one may still hold to the view that deposits of sand 
with shifting ridges were to a large degree characteristic of the 
country which was called Sealand by the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians. Modern writers have applied descriptive terms to the 
Neffid which suggest the Sealand of old. Doughty refers to the 


58 ZA IV, p. 369, with discussion on pp. 361-368. Cf. Smith, Harly 
History of Assyria, p. 86. See note 36. 

5° See NB p. 115, note 379. A-AB-BA like tam-tim might have signified 
“ Sealand ” even without the determinative mdtu, “land.” See note 17. 

*° Among the handbooks prepared under the direction of the historical 
section of the Foreign Office, London, is one on Arabia. On p. 4 occurs 
the following statement: “ Between the Red Sea and the mountains is a 
low sandy strip (Tihama) fringed with coral reefs. In Asir it is some- 
times thirty miles in width, but in Midian and the extreme south the hills 
fall almost into the sea, and the aspect of this coast is nearly everywhere 
desolate in the extreme.” 

1 See Hebraica I, p. 220; Moritz, Arabien—Studien zur phyusikalischen und 
historischen Geographie des Landes, p. 9, note 2; Gesenius-Buhl 17, p. 871. 
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“ sand-sea ” and “ billows ” of the Neffid.*? Moritz uses the words 
“ Sandmeer der grosse Nefiid.”** Arabic literature contains the 
idiom “ swimming over sand.” ** Hence that a part of Arabia was 
known to the ancients as the Sealand cannot be regarded as anoma- 
lous. The ideogram SES-KU (also SE5-KU*) was used to desig- 
nate the Sealand in the time of the First Sealand Dynasty.® 
Since SES denotes ahu, “brother,” * and KU represents ninu, 
“ fish,” ®? the whole expression may be taken to mean “ brother of 
a fish.” In this sense SES-KU must point to something which is 
part of a fish’s habitat. Fish are inclined to hide close to sandy 
bottoms * and hence it is not impossible that the ideogram was 
employed to denote “sand.” The term SES-KU could be easily 
extended to the sandy shore of a body of water and then to large 
areas of inland sand. The ideogram SE5-KU thus explained would 
be no more strange than the ideogram *“*"A-AB-BA for “ camel.” 

Since what is now known as the Nefiid, which lies between 28° 
and 30° north latitude, may have been an extensive part of the 
ancient Sealand of Arabia, its ability to support life requires con- 
sideration. Even under present conditions this region of sand 


*2 Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, II, pp. 355, 416. 

*3 Moritz, op. cit., p. 15. 

*4 Doughty, op. cit., I, p. 572. 

*% OT XXXVI, plate 24, line 15. Cf. CHBK I, p. 70, note 1, for reference 
to an unpublished text containing the form S#8-KUki. An evident misread- 
ing is that of SHS-AZAGki in Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossder, p. 19. 

*° Bar No. 290. 

*? Bar No. 525. 

*8 See Streck, Assurbanipal, II, p. 44, line 20, for the following cuneiform 
passage: ki-ma niinémeé is-bat su-pul mémeés ru-qu-u-ti, “like fish he took 
to the depth of distant waters.” 

* The determinative ki = “land” in §HS-KUki indicates that the group 
of signs denotes a country. Cf. CHBK I, p. 70f, note 1, and RA XXIV, 
p. 184 f, for unconvincing endeavors to connect this Sumerian name of the 
Sealand with Erech and Babylon. It is of course conceivable that the 
ideogram SES-KUki or SHS-KU originated at a time when northern Arabia 
was favored with a more extensive supply of water, and it may even be 
that the idea inherent in “brother of a fish” sprang from the seafaring 
exploits of its inhabitants. Dilmun (modern Bahrein) was closely asso- 
ciated with the Sealand, which suggests that its ancient pearl industry 
may not have been unrelated to the ideogram under discussion, but the 
connection is very problematical. The prevalence of salt deposits in the 
part of Arabia now associated with the Sealand is also very suggestive. 
A future article by the writer will deal with this point more fully. 
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billows is not devoid of vegetation throughout the whole year, for 
during some months there is enough rainfall to produce large areas 
of good pasture. In fact, outside of Yemen and Asir, it is the 
part of Arabia most favored with precipitation of moisture.” 
Blunt, who with Lady Anne Blunt, crossed the northern Neffid in 
1879, describes it as follows: “Instead of being the terrible place 
it has been described by the few travellers who have seen it, it is 
in reality the home of the Bedouins during a great part of the 
year.” ™ If the climate of Arabia was different 2500 to 4500 years 
ago—and it is entirely reasonable to believe that such was the case— 
greater and not less fertility than at present characterized the land. 
The eroded wadi channels of the Arabian plateau indicate that 
heavy rains once fell in Arabia.”* Arab tradition itself points to a 
time when northern Arabia was a much more inhabitable country.”* 
The sand of the Neffid may have been just as extensive then, but 
a greater amount of moisture may have caused it to respond with 
more dependable productivity. These considerations intimate that 
a suitable geographical and climatic background existed in Arabia 
for that organization of political interests which furnished. several 
Sealand dynasties to the ancient world and which seems to have 
exerted more or less continuous racial pressure upon the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. 

The foregoing discussion has touched upon important questions 
which arise from identifying the Sealand with an extensive area in 
northern Arabia. It will now be appropriate to append an abbre- 
viated outline of some of the historical corollaries which spring 


7 See p. 7 of the work on Arabia referred to in note 60. 

1 Cf. Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia, p. 257f. Miss Gertrude Bell 
wrote as follows concerning the Nefad: “It is the resort of all the tribes 
during the winter and spring when an abundance of vegetation springs 
from the warm sand, but there is no permanent water except at the extreme 
borders and in summer it is a blazing furnace. This is the right moment 
for it. All the plants are greening and putting forth such flowers as they 
know how to produce and our camels eat the whole day as they march.” 
See Letters of Gertrude Bell, p. 337f. Cf. ibid., p. 339f, for the descrip- 
tion of a heavy rain in the Neff'd and the statement: “The camels will 
pasture in the Neffid for three months after this rain.” 

78 See Childe, The Most Ancient Hast, p. 24. 

™ See Moritz, op. cit., p. 20, for reference to a time when “ Nordarabien 
eine Art Paradies gewesen sein soll.” This question will be discussed more 
fully by the writer in a future article. 
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from the investigation which has been made. Completeness in 
presentation necessitates a few repetitions. 

1. The names of the kings of the First Sealand Dynasty were 
predominantly Sumerian. Of the eleven or twelve kings only the 
first three and the last bore names which may be read as Semitic."* 
Even if the Sealand was in Arabia there must have been early 
contact between it and the Sumerians. In this connection it is of 
unusual interest that Sir Arthur Keith links the Sumerians with 
the Arabians.”® 

2. Intimate relationship existed between the Sealand and Elam. 
fa-gimil, the last king of the First Sealand Dynasty, went to 
Elam in his effort to escape from Ulam-Buriash.”* In the Assyrian 
campaigns against the Sealand during the reigns of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal, there was frequent recourse on the 
part of the Sealand to the Elamites as allies and to Elam as a place 
of refuge.”*7 Elam extended far enough south to touch the eastern 
shore of the Persian Gulf. The Sealand bordered the western shore 
of the Persian Gulf as far as the island of Dilmun. It was possible, 
therefore, for the people of the Sealand to have contact with the 
‘Elamites by direct passage across the Persian Gulf. This rap- 
prochement between Sealand dwellers and inhabitants of Elam 
constitutes an alluring historical problem. 

3. If there was a tendency to marine communication between 
the Sealand of Arabia and Elam, it was natural that the marshy 
district at the head of the Persian Gulf should have acted as a 
further bridge between the two. Events recorded in cuneiform 
inscriptions intimate that this was the case. However, as has 
been pointed out, there is no warrant for the view that the Sealand’s 


™ OT XXXVI, plate 24, line 15, mentions eleven as the total of the kings 
of the Sealand dynasty. See RA XXIV, p. 197, lists twelve kings of the 
dynasty, inserting a ruler, whose name cannot be entirely read, between 
Gulkishar and Peshgal-daramash. Consult the original list of eleven kings 
in King, A History of Babylon, p. 320, where the group of sovereigns is 
designated the Second Dynasty. 

75 See Hall and Woolley, Ur Hacavations, Vol. I, Al-’Ubaid, pp. 226, 240. 
See article by Barton in JAOS XLIX, pp. 263-268. 

7 OHBK I, p. 73f; Il, p. 22f. The former view was that EBa-gimil 
invaded Elam with hostile intent, but the cuneiform statement lends sup- 
port to the opinion that he sought safety in Elam. 

™ ARAB II, pp. 123, 204, 312, ete. 

7 See note 24. 
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influence was limited to the swampy area which has been mentioned. 
Marshy terrain may be adjudged suitable for refuge, but it is 
difficult to view it as the sole basis of an empire. 

4. The term Tthéma is applied to the low strip of Arabian 
shore line bordering the eastern side of the Red Sea stretching 
from Midian in the north towards the southeastern portion of the 
peninsula. Since the northern part of this strip of sand, which ig 
designated by a word equivalent in meaning to tamtu, “the sea,” 
approches the region where one may suppose that an ancient city 
called Aqaba existed, there is at least a possibility of associating 
the Tihéma of Arabia with that portion of the peninsula formerly 
called ™Ta@mtim, “Sealand.” Whether the geographical extent of 
the Sealand in western Arabia equalled that of the Tihdéma cannot 
be determined from available ancient documents. It may be that 
the western boundary of the Sealand was similar in length to its 
eastern border. If the term Tthéma is an Arabic survival of Baby- 
lonian ™T'émtim—and this seems entirely reasonable—no hesi- 
tancy need be felt in accepting it as proved that the ancient Sealand 
of Arabia was a broad belt of territory extending from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea. 

5. The existence of a large Arabian kingdom of the character 
and extent described is entirely consonant with the part played by 
the Sealand in the history of Babylonia and Assyria. It seems 
necessary, in fact, to posit the resources and ambitions of such a 
strong nation as explanatory of the sturdy persistence of Sealand 
rulers from the time of Sargon of Agade to the reign of Ashur- 
banipal and the Neo-Babylonian empire. That the territory usually 
assigned to the Sealand was sufficient either in area or producing 
power to harbor a people capable of presenting repeated challenges 
to Semitic sovereignty in the Tigris-Euphrates valley appears 
untenable. 

6. The Sealand of Arabia now begins to appear as the corridor 
through which the culture of the land of the two rivers permeated 
as far as the Nile valley. There are cogent reasons for the view 
that ancient Sumerian civilization contributed to the beginnings 
of art in Egypt.”® All the stages of this process are not known,*° 


7° Woolley, The Sumerians, pp. 184 ff. 
8° Consult Sayce, Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, pp. 101-134, 
for a most suggestive study of “The Relation of Babylonian to Egyptian 
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but indications of later contact between Assyria and Babylonia on 
the one hand and Egypt on the other hand may be used as a basis 
for surmising that a similar situation prevailed in antiquity. Of 
special significance is the fact that Necho, the grandfather of the 
Necho who was the second king of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty of 
Egypt, had a son who bore the Babylonian (or Assyrian?)** name 
Nabi-shézibanni.*? This Nabfi-shézibanni appears to have been the 
Egyptian who ascended the throne as Psametik I in 663 B. 0.® 
The famous inscribed stone found at Teima proves conclusively 
that Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian influences were closely 
intertwined in northwestern Arabia before the middle of the first 
millennium B. 0.°* All these intimations that Arabia was a medium 
of contact between the Tigris-Euphrates valley and the Nile basin 
cannot be regarded as unrelated to the prestige attained by the 
Sealand. 

%. Merodach-baladan II was one of the powerful kings of the 
Sealand. Hebrew sacred literature records that he sent “ letters 
and a present ” to Hezekiah, king of Judah.** If the Sealand had 
consisted of a narrow border of territory along the Persian Gulf, 

‘it is difficult to understand how Merodach-baladan II could have 
had interests wide enough to cause him to send a delegation to 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, if the Sealand of Arabia, which 
was the main sphere of influence of Merodach-baladan II, extended 
as far west as the Red Sea, his mission to Hezekiah must be re- 
garded as resting upon a more secure historical basis. Furthermore, 
the record of this interest in Southern Palestine on the part of a 
Sealand king suggests with definiteness that the Sealand impinged 
upon Westland territory. 

8. The Neo-Babylonian empire seems to have been intimately 
connected with the Sealand of Arabia, judging from important 
factors in the careers of three of its kings. Nabopolassar, the 


Civilization.” See Barton, Proceedings American Philosophical Society, 
LXVIII, pp. 303-312, for a discussion of “The Origins of Civilization in 
Africa and Mesopotamia, Their Relative Antiquity and Interplay.” 

81 The facts are in favor of Babylonian rather than Assyrian influence in 
Egypt. See NB pp. 47-51. 

®2 See Streck, op. cit., II, p. 14, line 17. 

8° Breasted, A History of Egypt, pp. 565ff. See Streck, op. cit., I, pp. 
eelxxvii, eclxxix. 

** Cf. NB pp. 47 f, 140. 85 TI Kings 20: 12-19; Isaiah 39. 
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founder of the dynasty, was a king of the Sealand before he as- 
cended the throne of Babylon.** It should be noted, however, that 
the title “King of the Sealand” does not appear in Neo- 
Babylonian inscriptions. All Neo-Babylonian kings bore the title 
“ King of Babylon.” This was probably due to the greater prestige 
and importance enjoyed by Babylonia. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Nabopolassar approached his later political and military activity by 
way of kingship over the Sealand must be regarded as extremely 
suggestive. 

9. Nebuchadrezzar, the son and successor of Nabopolassar, de- 
feated the Egyptians at Carchemish and drove them to the borders 
of their country.*7 When the news came that Nabopolassar had 
died Nebuchadrezzar hastened back to Babylon across the desert.®* 
In all probability this journey covered the territory known as the 
Sealand. Nebuchadrezzar could not have been unfamiliar with the 
northern part of Arabia since his father’s career originated in con- 
nection with the Sealand. A cuneiform document dated in the 
seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign refers to an inhabitant of 
the city of Téma in northwestern Arabia, indicating that there was 
communication at that time between Arabia and Babylonia.®® It 
is not impossible that Nebuchadrezzar returned to Babylon from the 
borders of Egypt by way of the oasis of Tém4, although a more 
direct route ran through Adumfii (modern Jauf) to the southern 
part of the Tigris-Euphrates valley.°° According to strong impli- 
cations the Sealand was traversed by this route, which suggests 
that Nebuchadrezzar may have chosen to employ it because, as part 
of the Sealand, it was a well-traveled road of the empire which fate 
had just placed in his hands.® 


8* See note 54. Cf. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, p. 226f. The 
Bél-ibni referred to by Gadd as the probable father of Nabopolassar is the 
one who was appointed administrator of the Sealand by Ashurbanipal. See 
references in note 52. There is no direct proof of this relationship between 
Nabopolassar and Bél-ibni, but its possibility should be kept in mind. 

*7 Josephus, Contra Apionem, I, 19; Antiquities, X, v1, 1. 

88 The route is described with the words, 5:4 ris épjyou els BaBvdAwva. 

8° WB p. 68, No. 2; ibid., p. 117. 

°° Musil, The Northern Hegdz (in American Geographical Society, Oriental 
Studies and Explorations, No. 1), p. 5. 

*1 Under Bél-ibni’s direction during the reign of Ashurbanipal the Sea- 
land was submissive to Assyria, but disaffection may have set in soon 
afterwards. At any rate there can be little doubt that the Sealand was a 
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10. Nabonidus, the last king of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
played an unusual réle in Arabia. In the third year of his reign 
he invaded the northern portion of the peninsula from Syria and 
captured Téma which then became his residence for a large part of 
his reign.** Cuneiform tablets indicate that Babylonia maintained 
contact via the desert with the court of Nabonidus at Téma. 
Couriers ** riding upon camels and food °* supplies transported by 
camels arrived at Téma after having journeyed through the region 
which appears to have been the Sealand. This episode in the career 
of Nabonidus, if it could be properly envisaged, might throw con- 
siderable light upon the subject under discussion. It may be that 
the governmental strategy of the last king of Nabopolassar’s 
dynasty was dominated by a policy which sprang from an intrusion 
of Sealand influence or arose from the necessity of administering 
affairs in the Sealand for the empire’s welfare. If so, the impor- 
tance of the Sealand of Arabia in the Neo-Babylonian period is 
evident. Nabopolassar’s rulership of the Sealand and Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s quick march across the desert to Babylon, probably by way 
of the Sealand, add to the significance of Nabonidus’s practical 
interest in the same part of Arabia. 

11. The twenty-first chapter of Isaiah is a record with a clearly 
indicated Arabian background. The first part of the chapter an- 
nounces the fall of Babylon in connection with “The burden of 
the desert of the sea.”®* The rest of the chapter deals with the 


part of the Neo-Babylonian empire. The Chaldaeans of II Kings 24: 2 may 
have been inhabitants of Arabia. 

°2 NB pp. 105-111. If the Sealand with its Arabian ramifications was a 
part of the Neo-Babylonian empire, Nabonidus’ sanguinary conquest of 
Tém& requires explanation. Tém& may have been inclined to yield too 
much to Egyptian influence or the spirit of independence may have been 
rife in its midst. A further possibility is suggested by the fact that Téma 
had intimate trade relations with the south. South Arabia, so far as is 
known, was not linked politically with the northern part of the peninsula 
at that time any more than it is now, and revolting elements, inspired by 
commercially-minded southern Arabs, may have gained the upper hand in 
Tém&. Whatever the cause the military power of Babylonia under the 
leadership of Nabonidus made the subjugation of Tém& an objective which 
was achieved in a drastic manner. 

°3 WB p. 116. 

°4 NB p. 114f. 

°° The Vulgate translation is Onus deserti maris. The Syriac version 
conveys the same meaning by the employment of the genitive particle. See 
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burden of Dimah and the burden of Arabia with striking allusions 
to the caravans of the Dedanites, to Téma, and to Kedar.®* Exe- 
getical treatment of the first part of the chapter has resulted in 
connecting it with the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 539 B. o.%” 
If this interpretation is correct, may not the “desert of the sea” 
refer to the Sealand of Arabia? In the Septuagint translation the 
words O° 72" Nw, “The burden of the desert of the sea,” are 
rendered Td dpaya ris épnuov, “The vision of the desert.” There 
is probable indication in this that the “desert of the sea” was 
associated in ancient thought with the type of sandy waste charac- 
teristic of Arabia. Therefore ordinary reasoning requires the in- 
ference that the “desert of the sea” may have been the same as 
the Sealand of cuneiform inscriptions.** The probability that 


Journal of Biblical Literature, XLVIII, p. 310 f, for Obermann’s discussion 
and reconstruction of the opening words of Isaiah 21. 

*6 See vv. 13, 14, 16, 17. 

°? See Gray, A Critical and Eaegetical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah, 
I, p. 350 f. 

°° Dr. Chaim Kaplan has called the writer’s attention to the following 
passage (as translated by Charles) in The Book of Jubilees, 9: 4: “ And 
for Arpachshad came forth the third portion, all the land of the region of 
the Chaldees to the east of the Euphrates, bordering on the Red Sea, and 
all the waters of the desert close to the tongue of the sea which looketh 
towards Egypt, all the land of Lebanon and Sanir and ’Am4na to the border 
of the Euphrates.” While there has been some difference of opinion as to 
the identity of Arpachshad, prominent commentators have viewed it as 
extremely possible that the second half of the word is related to Babylonian 
mitKaldu, “the land of Chaldaea,” derived from métKa@idu. See Driver, 
The Book of Genesis, p. 128; Dillmann, Genesis Critically and Exegetically 
Ewpounded, I, p. 372. It is evident that the author of the above passage 
concerning Arpachshad viewed the word in this light. Josephus, Antiquities, 
I, vi, 4, refers to the “ Arphaxadites, who are now called Chaldaeans.” 
“Red Sea” in the statement which has been quoted apparently denotes 
the Persian Gulf. *Epv@py, the Greek equivalent of the Ethiopic original 
in The Book of Jubilees, was used by Xenophon and Diodorus with @ddacca 
in this sense, but it seems to have been applied to the Arabian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean by Herodotus. Cf. the references under épv@pés in Liddell 
and Scott, Greek-Hnglish Lewicon. In the legend of Oannes recorded by 
Berossus éx rijs épvOpas daddoons, “ out of the Red Sea,” has been taken to 
mean “out of the Persian Gulf.” “The tongue of the sea which looketh 
towards Egypt” (cf. The Book of Jubilees 8: 14 and Isaiah 11: 15) sug- 
gests the Gulf of Aqaba. According to the Ethiopic original “and all the 
waters of the desert close to the tongue of the sea,” etc., may be translated 
“and all the waters of the desert as far as the tongue of the sea,” ete. 
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Cyrus conquered Arabia before he advanced against Babylon has 
recently come to light.*® If he did so, it was the Sealand which 
bore the brunt of his attack, and the twenty-first chapter of Isaiah 
may contain oracles concerning this important drama of history. 
12. If the Sealand was conquered by Cyrus it became part of 
the Persian empire.°° However, Darius’ enumeration of the coun- 
tries under his rule does not include the Sealand. In its place the 
land of Arabia is mentioned along with Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Egypt. The explanation which suggests itself is that the terms 
Sealand and Arabia were used somewhat interchangeably by ancient 
scribes. This conclusion may be drawn from the cuneiform account 
of the campaigns of Ashurbanipal. The text of the fifth campaign 
states that Shamash-shum-ukin incited revolt among the people of 
Akkad, Aram, Chaldaea, and the Sealand.’°? There is no verbal 
reference to Arabia in this assertion, but the record of the ninth 
campaign deals with Ashurbanipal’s expedition against Uaite’, 
“the king of the land of Arabia,” who had sent help to Shamash- 
shum-ukin and had joined in the confederacy with him.** It is 
possible to conclude from this that the Sealand and Arabia may 
have overlapped to a considerable extent. Absolute certainty con- 


There is intimation, therefore, that the Chaldaeans were thought of as 
dwelling east of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia north of the Persian Gulf 
and as far westward through Arabia as the Gulf of Aqaba. Hence the 
district designated by “all the waters of the desert” may reasonably be 
equated with “the desert of the sea” of Isaiah and “the Sealand” of 
cuneiform inscriptions. See the interpretation placed upon e mari in 
note 54. 

°° NB pp. 161-166. Dr. Samuel I. Feigin suggested to the writer that the 
twenty-first chapter of Isaiah seems to refer to Cyrus’ conquest of Arabia. 

100 See JRAS 1927, pp. 529-522, for evidence that the city of Sa-la-mu, 
which Langdon locates in Arabia, was under Persian rule in the eighth year 
of Cyrus’ rqign. In the first year of Cambyses’ reign Dayfn-shar-usur was 
amélianii(-i) sa métTam-timki, “the second officer of the Sealand.” See 
RECC 106: 4, 5. 

101 Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achiéimeniden, pp. 11, 83, 89. 

192 Streck, op. cit., II, p. 30 f, lines 96 ff. 

103 (bid., II, pp. 64 ff, lines 82 ff. It may be that the land of Amurrd 
mentioned as revolting with Shamash-shum-tkin (see ibid., p. 30, line 103), 
also included a portion of the northern section of Arabia. Cf. NB, pp. 
106 and 109, for a discussion of cuneiform evidence that the ancient city 
of Tém& was looked upon as being in the midst of the Westland (qirib 
Amurrt). 
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cerning the degree of overlapping cannot be gained from data now 
at our disposal. Great numbers of Aramaeans and Chaldaeans in 
the northern part of the peninsula of Arabia with resultant influx 
into Babylonia must be taken into account. The intricate threads 
of racial relationships and contacts in Arabia are hard to unravel. 
In spite of these difficulties, due to sparsity of information, a con- 
sistent study of available documents shows that it is necessary to 
keep in mind the possibility that the Sealand mentioned in cunei- 
form inscriptions was predominantly an Arabian region.** 





104 Professor T. J. Meek has granted permission to publish the contents 
of a tablet dated in the twenty-first year of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign. The 
tablet belongs to the Department of Oriental Languages of the University 
of Toronto and throws further light upon the connection of the Neo-Baby- 
lonian empire with the Sealand (cf. note 55). The transliteration and 
translation are as follows: 6 sigil kaspimdBél-ahémes-igisa(-3a) apil-du 
samMu-se-zib-dMarduk umdNabi-ériba apilmNa-an-na-a-a sa itti ri-ha-a-tu 
sa a-na pdniamélga-kin a-namatTam-tim illaku(DU-ku) a-na si-di-ti-8u-nu 
it-ta-8é-u, “Six shekels of silver Bél-ahé-iqisha, the son of Mushézib-Mar- 
duk, and Nabfi-ériba, the son of Nannf, who (are) with the ritdtu which 
goes to the Sealand for the governor (or prefect), took for their provi- 
sions.” For indications that rihdtu may mean “ surplus revenues,” see NB 
pp. 99f. It is evident that the Toronto tablet deals with the despatch of 
two men to the Sealand with revenue for a high official. Money to be used 
in purchasing their food was provided. 











IBN JUBAYR’S VISIT TO AL-MEDINA 


Dwicut M. DonAaLDson 
MESHED, PERSIA 


It was in the century before Marco Polo that the famous Arabian 
traveller, Ibn Jubayr, kept a journal of his interesting journeys 
in the east. He had finished his studies in Granada and occupied 
himself there as secretary to the Governor. When he was thirty- 
eight years old, however, he began travelling. First he went to 
Alexandria (1183 a. D.), then to Jerusalem, from there to Medina, 
and thence to Mecca. From Mecca he journeyed to Damascus, then 
he accompanied a caravan that wended its way across the desert to 
Mosul and Baghdad. From Baghdad he went to Sicily (1185 
A.D.) and returned from there to his home in Granada. 

Only two manuscripts of this Journal (Rihla), are known to be 
extant at the present time. One of these is in the University 
Library at Leyden. It is a copy that was made in Mecca in the 
year 1470 a.p. This manuscript was first edited by William 
Wright and was published in Leyden (1852), but it was further 
- revised by M. J. de Goeje and a second edition was published in the 
Gibb Memorial Series in 1907. In his Italian translation of this 
work Professor Schiaparelli has mentioned that there is a second 
manuscript of the Rihla in the library of the leading mosque at 
Fez. 

The Journal of Ibn Jubayr has not as yet been translated into 
English, but the articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh 
edition) on “ Mecca” and “ Medina”, and also the more recent 
articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, show how largely the western 
orientalists have relied on Ibn Jubayr’s descriptions of these sacred 
cities, for they were written at the time when the Muhammadan 
Empire was at its best. This is especially true of Medina, and it is 
of interest to note details of construction which such articles are 
forced to omit. For in 1256 a.p. the beautiful Mosque of the 
Prophet was burned down, so that what Ibn Jubayr wrote about it 
in 1184 is the last first-hand information available, and in grandeur 
and beauty of decoration the mosque that was burned is considered 
to have surpassed any mosque that has since been built to take its 
place. 
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It was superior also to any of the mosques which preceded it. 
Figure I shows that the original masjid, which was used by the 
Prophet, included an area only 63 cubits long and 54 cubits wide 
(Ia). According to the traditional account of it, the land had 
been used as a mirbad, or place for drying dates. It was shut in by 
houses on all sides except to the west. “In those times of primitive 
simplicity its walls were made of rough stone and unbaked bricks: 
trunks of date trees supported a palm stick roof, concerning which 
the angel Gabriel gave an order that it should not be higher than 
seven cubits, the elevation of Moses’s temple. All adornment was 
strictly forbidden ” (Burton, Pilgrimage, i. p. 360 ff.). 

Some years after the Prophet’s flight from Mecca to Medina, with 
the help of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, the mosque was 
enlarged to include as area 100 cubits square (Ib). In this mosque 
it is said that a large block of stone was used instead of a mahrob 
to mark the direction of prayer. At first this stone was placed 
against the northern wall, but when the Kiblah was changed (Sura 
ii, 139; Bukhari VIII, 31, 32; Ibn Sa‘d I, ii, 5-5), it was moved 
to approximately where the Prophet’s Niche is now in the southern 
wall. <A third enlargement (Ic) was made after Muhammad’s 
death, when in A. H. 17 the Caliph ‘Umar took in sufficient ground 
on all sides except the eastern to make the area 140 cubits by 120 
cubits. On the eastern side he built also a mud wall around the 
house of A’isha where the Prophet had died (Ibn Sa‘d III, i, 203 
and IV, i, 13). 

In the time of ‘Uthman, however, in A. H. 29, there was a still 
further extension of the area of the mosque toward the north and 
slightly also towards the west (II). ‘Uthman also replaced the 
simple structure of brick with a building of stone and mortar and a 
roof of teak (Hncyclopaedia of Islam, article “ al-Medina”). 

We read that later on, in the year 87 a. H. (Masudi, Prairies 
d Or, v, p. 361), the Caliph Walid began the building of the Masjid 
al-Jami‘ at Damascus and also the building of the Masjid al-Nabi 
at Medina. Ibn Sa‘d relates (Tabakat, VIII, 118 ff.) that several 
of the apartments of Muhammad’s wives were at this time incor- 
porated in the area of the mosque, which measured 200 cubits north 
and south by 167 cubits east and west (III). This mosque that 
Walid built, which was finished in A.H. 91 (Yakubi, History, 
Houtsma, ii, p. 339), was the first one in which there was any 
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Ficure I. 
Enlargements Previous to the Fire in 1256 a. D, 
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particular effort towards ornamentation. Coptic and Greek artists 
were sent “to carve the marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic work. The chamber 
where Muhammad died was now for the first time taken into the 
mosque. The new brick enceinte which surrounded the three 
graves was exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed by an outer 
precinct with a narrow passage between” (Burton, Pilgrimage, 
i, p. 363 ff.). 

But in 162 (778), the Caliph Mahdi had the area of the mosque 
in Medina still further extended so as to measure “300 ells by 
200 ells” (IV), and for this reconstruction and extension we learn 
that a restoration was necessary in 247 (861), in the time of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil (Hncy. Islam, “al-Medina”). It is this fourth 
mosque that is described in detail by Ibn Jubayr, who visited it in 
1184 A.D. He gives its measurements as 196 paces by 126 paces, 
which, while a different unit is used, preserves the proportion of 
three to two. If the “pace” of Ibn Jubayr is reduced to cubits, 
allowing two feet per pace—which is quite sufficient for a dignified 
pilgrim—and counting 14 feet per cubit, the measurement of the 
mosque in Ibn Jubayr’s time would be 261 cubits north and south 
and 168 cubits east and west (IV). This would indicate that there 
had been a still further extension to the north of some sixty cubits 
and that the east and west measurement had been practically un- 
changed since the time of Walid. 


Tue PILGRIMAGE OF IBN JUBAYR TO AL-MEDINA 


In the month of Muharram, 580 a. H. (1184 a. p.), God showed 
us his favor and the blessing of his year, in which he granted us 
particular mercy and assured us his protection. 


The first rain of the season came on Friday night,’ which would 
correspond to the fourteenth of April. We had set out from Badr 
to Safra,? and on account of the rain we stopped for the night in 


1The Arabic has “the night of Saturday ”, but as the Arabian 24-hour 
day begins with the night instead of the day, it would be Friday night to 
Westerners. 

2It is said that an annual fair was held in Badr, the scene of the famous 
battle, on the first eight days of the month preceding the pilgrim month. 
About a day’s journey from Badr, through a difficult valley that Muham- 
mad is said to have avoided, is the village of Safra. Cf. Margoliouth, 
Mohammed, p. 255, and Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, II, p. 117. 
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this famous place in the district of Badr, where God had helped the 
Muslims and had subdued the Infidels, mushrikin—praise God for 
that. We had arrived at Safra at the time of the last evening 
prayer, and when we awoke on Saturday morning it was still rain- 
ing. We delayed on account of this so that the people could take 
along a supply of water, and the men rested until noon. From 
here the distance to the celebrated al-Medina, God willing, was three 
days’ journey. We set out, accordingly, at noon on the Saturday 
mentioned and our journey was prolonged until the last evening 
prayer. The road lay in a valley between hills. We stopped the 
first part of the night, then set out at midnight and were on the 
road until daylight, when we arrived at a stopping place called the 
Well of the Standard. It is said that ‘Ali ibn Abu Talib killed 
the Jinn here. The place is known also as al-Rawha’.* The well 
mentioned is of great depth. A bucket on a rope will not reach the 
bottom of it, and it is running water.* We departed from here at 
the time of the noon prayer on the first day and the journey con- 
tinued until the last evening prayer. We then came to Shi‘b ‘Ali, 
the Pass of ‘Ali,’ may God be pleased with him, and we left there 
at midnight for Turban,® thence to al-Baida’,’ and from here the 
famous al-Medina was in view. We arrived at sunrise on the third 
Monday of the Muharram mentioned, by the valley of ‘Akik,® on the 
border of which is the Masjid Dhu al-Hulaifa. 

It was from there that the Apostle of God, peace be upon him, 
entered the sacred territory on pilgrimage. Al-Medina is about 
five miles from this place. From Dhu al-Hulaifa the sacred area 
of al-Medina extends to Mashhad Hamza and thence to Kuba’.® 
The first time that the minaret of the masjid strikes the eye it is 
high and white. We set out from there, at the time of the noon 
prayer on the Monday mentioned. It was the sixth of April when 
we arrived outside the white city, and the white sepulchre, and the 


*A place mentioned in Ibn Sa‘d’s account of the Battle of Badr. See 
Tabakat, II, i, 6 (25, 26). 

*See the Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, art. “ Medina ”, for 
an account of the underground water in this vicinity, which is said to be 
due to volcanic transformations. 

5 Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, V, p. 77, 1. 12. 

* Ibid., III, i, p. 154, 1. 19; p. 195, 1. 16; and p. 279, 1. 8. 

7 Tbid., II, i, p. 126, 1. 10. 
® Ibid., I, ii, p. 45, 1. 23, 25; p. 46, 1. 8, 10. 

* Ibid., I, i, p. 114, 1. 19; and numerous references in Index. 
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distinguished grave of Muhammad the Leader of the Prophets, the 
favor of God be upon him and send him a greeting to comfort him 
throughout all ages. 

On that evening we entered the sacred area, the haram, to visit 
the noted and purified tomb, and we stood opposite it as submissive 
Muslims, and on the two holy sides of it we kissed the earth. We 
prayed also in the Garden that lies between the Grave and the 
Pulpit. We kissed the wood of this ancient pulpit where the 
Apostle had stood, peace be upon him, and the remaining piece of 
the date palm that longed for him, may God be gracious to him and 
give him peace. It is built into the pillar that stands in the small 
Garden between the Grave and the pulpit, and is on your right when 
you face the Kiblah. Here we said the evening prayer along with 
those who were assembled. It happened to be our fortune to find 
the way more open, for most of the people were busy putting up 
their big tents and arranging their baggage. Thus we succeeded in 
getting to the praiseworthy tomb, and performed the right of saluta- 
tion to the two who lie with the Apostle, i. e. Abu Bakr, the Truth- 
ful of Islam, and ‘Umar, the Separator of Islam, and then we com- 
pleted the prayers. 

We went then to our baggage, contented and thankful for the 
favor of God towards us. We had accomplished all of our purposes, 
having done all that was necessary and all that we had hoped for, 
so that we were now free to return to our own country. Thus God 
had brought harmony out of confusion, showing his perfect good- 
ness to us. Praise God for what he gives and for what he accom- 
plishes, and for what he shows forth repeatedly of the beauty of his 
work and creation. He, therefore, is the one worthy of praise and 
thanks, and there is no other so deserving. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MOSQUE OF THE APOSTLE OF Gop (Gop 
BLESS HIM AND GRANT HIM PEACE!) WITH A MENTION 
OF THE SACRED AND PURIFIED MAUSOLEUM. 


Travels of Ibn Jabayr, Wright’s Text, p. 190 ff. 


The blessed mosque is a four-sided court, and surrounding 
covered naves or galleries (balatat) *° shut it in on all four sides. 
The whole interior consists of a courtyard (sahn), which is covered 


10 Cf. Glossary, p. 26. 
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with sand and gravel. The side toward the Kiblah has five galler- 
ies extending from west to east. The inner (or northern) side has 
also five galleries of the sort mentioned (i. e., extending in the same 
direction). The eastern side has three galleries and the western 
side has four. 

The sacred mausoleum * lies at the eastern end of the side to- 
wards the Kiblah, and on the side towards the court it encroaches 
on two galleries and extends a distance of four spans into the third. 
It has five pentagonal pillars. 

The shape of this mausoleum is so unique that one could not 
imagine it or liken it to anything else (Figure II, M). Four sides 
are turned away from the Kiblah in a way that is remarkable, for 
thus no one can face it in prayer. Abu Ibrahim Ishak, ibn Ibrahim 
at-Tunisi—the Sheikh, the Leader, the God-fearing, the Survivor 
of Scholars, and the Support of Lawyers—has informed us that 
‘Amr ibn Abdu’ 1-Aziz ** had this in mind in designing the building, 
as he feared that people might pray towards it. 

The mausoleum extends also through the width of two galleries 
on the east side. Its entrance (or lobby) includes the supports 
(pillars) of six galleries. The distance the mausoleum extends on 
the Kiblah side is 24 spans and the distance on the eastern side is 
30 spans. The space between the eastern corner-stone to the inner 
(or northern) one is 35 spans; from the inner corner-stone to the 
western side is 39 spans; and from the western pillar to the Kiblah 
side is 24 spans. On this side there is an ebony chest, which is 
inlaid with sandal-wood and illuminated with silver. It stands in 
front of the head of the Prophet (God bless him and grant him 
peace!), and measures 5 spans long, 3 wide, and 4 high (M'). On 
the side between the northern and the western pillars (M*), there 
is a spot where the curtain is lowered which is called the place of 
the descent of the angel Gabriel, peace be upon him. The sum of 
the distances of all the sides is 272 spans.** 


11 For thus translating rawdat; cf. article “ Medina” in HEncyc, Brit., 
llth edition. 

12 The Governor of Medina in a.H. 87; Yakubi, History, ed. Houtsma, 
II, p. 339. 

18 This does not agree with the sum of the above measurements. The note 
indicates that the reading of Sharishi is 172, but the sum of the measure- 
ments given is only 152 spans, or 76 cubits. As drawn to scale in Figures 


3 
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Surrounding the interior of the mausoleum there is a panelling 
of marble, beautifully carved, and extending about one third of the 
height of the walls. The second third is covered with a preparation 
of musk and perfumes, and there is a space of about one half a 
span of this that still remains, in spite of time, though it is black 
and broken and flaking off. The last third consists of a grating of 
aloes wood which reaches to the ceiling, for the top of the blessed 
mausoleum joins the ceiling of the mosque. The panelling at the 
bottom is a curtain effect, colored green and ornamented with 
white figures, some with four and some with eight points. Within 
these figures are rings in circles and white spots surround them. 
The appearance is beautiful, as it is a striking design. Above these 
runs a line that is nearly white. 

On the side towards the Kiblah, before the face of the Prophet, 
there is a silver nail (M°). It is exactly in front of the blessed 
face, and hence people stand at this nail for the salutation. 

At the foot of the Prophet lies the head of Abu Bakr al-Saddik, 
(the Just), and the head of Omar al-Faruk (the Discerner) lies 
behind the shoulder of Abu Bakr (M, *?*). Anyone offering 
the salutation stands with his back to the Kiblah and opposite the 
blessed face, where he repeats the prayer of salutation. He retires 
then to the right (to the point) before the face of Abu Bakr, and 
then (to the point) before the face of ‘Omar.** There are twenty 
lamps hanging in front of this sacred place, two of which are of 
gold and the rest are of silver. 


II, it is evident that the mausoleum was exceedingly small in proportion 
to the area of the mosque. 

24 Observe that there is no mention made by Ibn Jubayr of space being 
reserved here for the grave of Isa ibn Maryam after his second coming. 
One of the explanations of Sura iv, 157 that is given by al-Baidawi (edit. 
Fleischer, i, 241. 1. 4) is that after Isa ibn Maryam has come again and 
killed the false Messiah (al-Masih al-Dadjdjal), “not one of the People 
of Scripture will be left who does not believe in him, so that the community 
(milla) will become one, the community of Islam. Then will come uni- 
versal security of man and beast and Jesus will remain for forty years; 
thereafter he will die and the Muslims will hold funeral service for him 
and bury him [at Medina, it is universally accepted, beside Muhammad, 
in a vacant space between Abu Bakr and ‘Umar] (MacDonald, art. Isa 
fbn Maryam, in Ency. Islam. Cf. also Burton, Pilgrimage to al-Medinah 
and Mecca, i. p. 325). The traditionists mention that the Muslims will 
bury Jesus, but they do not designate the place (cf. Wensinck, A Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. 112). 
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In the inner (or northern) part of the sacred mausoleum is an 
open tank of marble (M*‘), and the side of it that is towards the 
Kiblah is shaped like a prayer niche. It is said that this marks the 
house of Fatimah and some say that it is her grave, but God knows 
better as to the truth of this. To the right of the sacred mausoleum 
(when facing the Kiblah) is the blessed pulpit, mimbar, at a 
distance of 42 paces (P). It stands within the blessed dais or 
platform (D), which latter is fourteen paces long and six paces 
wide, is all of marble, and is one and a half spans high. Between 
this platform and the “ small garden ” (G), which lies between the 
blessed grave and the pulpit, is a space of eight paces (S). Tradi- 
tion records that this is one of the gardens of heaven, and here it is 
that people rightfully crowd for prayer.*® 

In front of the small garden towards the Kiblah is the pillar 
which is said to cover what remains of the date palm which “ had a 
longing desire for the Prophet ”,* and there is a portion of this date 
palm imbedded in the middle of the pillar in such a way that it can 
be seen. People kiss it and in order to obtain a blessing they rush 
forward to kiss it and to rub their cheeks upon it. To one side of 
this (date palm pililar), towards the Kiblah, is the enclosure 
(around the pulpit). 

The height of the blessed pulpit itself is about the height of a 
man, or perhaps a little more; its breadth is five spans; and its 
length is five paces. It has eight steps, and (in the enclosure or 
barrier there is) a door that is a sort of lattice work, which is 
locked but is opened on Fridays. The length of the door is four 
and a half spans. The pulpit is veneered with ebony. On the top 
of it the place where the Prophet sat may be seen. It is covered 
by an ebony tablet, which is set upon it at an angle to prevent its 
being sat upon. People put their hands in upon it, however, and 
rub it, for they seek blessing by touching this blessed seat. On the 
top of the right leg of the pulpit, at the place where the preacher 
would put his hand when reading, there is a silver handle or ring, 
which is hollow within and elongated. It is hollow like the thimble 
that a tailor puts on his forefinger, only it is not small like that, but 


18 Cf. Burton, ibid., i, p. 310 and notes. 
1¢ This is based on the truly poetic conception that when the pulpit was 
built, the date palm, upon which the Prophet had previously leaned when 
speaking, felt hurt and had a longing desire for him. 
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large, and is like a plaything that falls back to its place. People 
assert that it was the plaything of Hasan and Husain when their 
grandfather was preaching. 

The length of the blessed mosque is 196 paces and the breadth 
126 paces. The number of the pillars is 290, and they are flush 
with the ceiling, without any arches resting upon them. They are 
like standing supports of hewn stone. The segments are round 
and cut so as to have a hole on one end and a peg on the other. 
Thus they are put together, one on top of the other, and they have 
melted lead between them, so that they make a pillar firmly joined 
together. This (stone) pillar is covered with a covering of gypsum 
(or gatch), and so much effort has been put into polishing and 
rubbing it, that it has the appearance of white marble. 

The porticoe which is along the side of the Kiblah is composed of 
five galleries as has been mentioned. It is flanked by a long bar- 
rier (maksurah) (EF), which runs from the west to the east, and 
in which the prayer niche (N) is located. The Imam leads in 
prayer in the “ small garden ” which has been mentioned as facing 
in the direction of this. Between this prayer niche on the one side 
. and the “small garden ” and Tomb on the other, stands the huge, 
painted litter (LL), upon which rests the Great Koran, which is 
bound in a leather case. It is one of the four Korans which 
Othman ibn ‘Uffan sent to the citi2s. 

In front of the barrier, at the eastern end, there are two large 
treasure rooms, which are filled with books and Korans which have 
been consecrated to the blessed mosque. Near them, in the second 
gallery to the east, there is a small door on the level with the 
ground. This door is locked. It leads by steps to a cellar which 
leads outside the mosque to the house of Abu Bakr. A’isha used 
this underground passage. Opposite it is the house of ‘Omar ibn 
al-Khattab, and the house of his son ‘Abdullah. There is no doubt 
but that this place is the site of the large passage to the house of 
Abu Bakr which the Prophet gave special instructions to have 
maintained. 

(In the courtyard) in front of the blessed mausoleum there is 
a large chest (H), which is for the candles and lamps which burn 
before the mausoleum every night. And to the east there is a 
house made of wood (1), where live some of the keepers who are 
guards for the blessed mosque. They are young men, Abyssinians 
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and Slavonians, who are of stalwart figure and wear clean garments. 
The man who gives the prayer call is always one of the descendants 
of Bilal (who was Muhammad’s first muezzin) .17 

Within the courtyard there is a large domed room of recent 
construction (J), which is known as the dome of the oil (al-zaitun). 
It is a store room for building materials of the blessed mosque, 
and other necessary things. And in front of it in the courtyard 
there are fifteen date palms. Above the prayer niche in the Kiblah 
wall, inside the barrier, there is a yellow square stone (U). It 
measures one span each way and is smooth and glistening. It is 
said that this was a mirror that had belonged to Kisra 
(Anushirwan), but God knows better about this. And above this 
stone is a nail which is fixed firmly in the wall. The head of it is 
shaped like a small box, but it is not evident what it is made of. 
People think that this was the goblet of Kisré, but again God knows 
better as to all this. 

The lower half of the Kiblah wall consists of beautiful onyx 
marble, variously colored and carved to produce an overhanging 
curtain effect. The upper half of the wall is marked with gold 
bands and is famous for the mosaic, the design of which the artist 
has worked out most skillfully. It is so arranged as to represent 
a variety of trees, bent over with their fruit. This mosaic extends 
throughout the mosque, but the work on the Kiblah wall is more 
elaborate. The wall facing the courtyard from the Kiblah is on 
this pattern, and also the wall to the north, but the walls facing the 
courtyard from the west and the east are plain white with orna- 
menial carving. 

We were so impressed with the elaborate ornamentation in this 
blessed mosque, with all sorts of colors, that it would take a long 
time to mention or describe it all. But the place itself is more 
noble and the spot more exalted than all its ornamentation. 

The blessed mosque has nineteen doors but it is only possible 
to open four of them. To the west there are two, one of which 
is called the door of Mercy (7), and the other the Door of Fear 
(8); and to the east there are two, one of which is called the Door 
of Gabriel (9), and the other the Door of Hope (10).** Opposite 


17 Cf. Tabakat of Ibn Sa‘d, III, I, 165 ff., and al-Bukhari, X, 1. 
18 Wright points out that the fourth gate is called by Samhudi the Gate 
of the Women. 
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the Door of Gabriel is the house of Othman, where he was killed. 
Facing the blessed mausoleum on the eastern side is the tomb of 
Jamal ud-Din al-Musili, who was well known, as we have shown 
heretofore. 

In the wall of the blessed mausoleum is a window with an iron 
grating that faces the tomb, that from this the fragrant breeze may 
come. In the direction of the Kiblah there is but one small door, 
that is bolted; in the inner wall there are four bolted doors; in 
the western wall there are five bolted doors; and in the eastern wall 
also there are five bolted doors (—). Including the four doors that 
are open there are altogether nineteen doors. 

The blessed mosque has three cells (C, * * *), one of which is at 
the corner uniting the eastern with the Kiblah wall, and the other 
two are at the two corners to the north. These two are smaller and 
are in the shape of towers, but the first one mentioned is a regular 
room or cell. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE BLESSED MEMORIALS IN THE BAKI‘ 
AL-GHARKAD AND ON THE S1DE oF Mount Unvup.”® 


_ The first that we will mention of these memorials is the Mosque 

of Hamza (the uncle of the Prophet). It is opposite the mountain 
mentioned and the hill north of Medina, at a distance of three 
miles. His tomb is within the court of the mosque, and there are 
graves of witnesses (or martyrs) in front of it. The Cave where 
the Prophet sought shelter is nearby but a little lower down on the 
hillside. There is red soil around the tombs of the witnesses, the 
same as at the tomb of Hamza, and people seek blessing from it. 

The Baki‘ al-Gharkad is east of Medina. A gate opens towards 
it that is called the Baki‘ Gate. The first thing you see on your 
left, as you go out from this gate, is the tomb of Safiyah, the aunt of 
the Prophet. She was the mother of al-Zubair ibn al--Awam. And 
in front of this grave is the tomb of Malik ibn Anas, who was called 
“the Imam ” and “al-Medini.” Next to this is a small domed 
building, in front of which is the tomb of the pure-born Ibrahim, 


1° This most famous cemetery in the Muhammadan world retains the 
name of “the berry patch ”, baki* al-gharkad, though needless to say there 
has been no pun intended. Mount Uhud is about 3 miles from Medina, 
and was the scene of Muhammad’s famous victory over the Kuraish in 
A. H. 3. 
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the son of the Prophet. Over this there is a white dome, and 
somewhat to the right is the grave of the son of ‘Umar ibn Khattab 
whose name was Abdu’l Rahman al-Awsat, who was known as “ the 
fat” (abt-shama‘). He is the one whom his father had scourged 
to the full measure of the punishment that was ordered, with the 
result that he became ill and died. 

In front of this are the tombs of ‘Akil ibn Abu Talib and of 
‘Abdullah ibn Ja‘far al-Tayyar. In front of these there is a lot 
that contains the graves of the wives of the Prophet, and adjoining 
this is a small lot in which are the graves of three of his children. 
Close by are the graves of ‘Abbas ibn Abdu’l Muttalib and of Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali. The latter has a dome which stands high in the air. It is 
near the Baki‘ Gate which we have mentioned, on the right, as one 
would go out. The head of al-Hasan lies towards the feet of 
al-‘Abbas. Their two graves are broad and elevated from the 
ground, are faced with slabs of beautiful stone, are ornamented with 
plates of nickel, and are bound with star-headed nails, all of which 
gives a most pleasing effect. The grave of Ibrahim, the son of the 
Prophet, is of the same kind. 

Near this domed tomb of ‘Abbas is the house that they say 
belonged to Fatima, the daughter of the Apostle, which is known as 
the House of Mourning. It is said that it is the house in which 
she found a retreat in her grief after the death of her father 
“al-Mustafa”. In the rear of the Baki‘ cemetery is the grave of 
‘Uthman, the submissive martyr, the Possessor of Two Lights (i. e. 
the husband of two daughters of the Prophet, Rukayah and Um 








Kulthum). Next to this is a small dome, near which is the grave 
of Fatima the daughter of Asad. She was the mother of ‘Ali, may 
God be pleased with her and her descendants. The graves in this 
Baki‘ cemetery are more numerous, however, than we can count, 
for it was the place of burial for a large number of the Muhajirin 
and the Ansar. On the tomb of Fatima, that has been mentioned, 
there is a writing that indicates that it is the tomb of one such as 
Fatima the daughter of Asad, may God be pleased with her and her 
sons. 
THE Mosque or Kvusa. 


The Mosque of Kuba lies in the direction of the Kiblah from 
al-Medina, at a distance of about two miles. It was in the “ large 
city ” (greater Medina), but is now united with the “ blessed city ”. 
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The approach to it lies between continuous date groves, for there 
are gardens all around Medina. They are more extensive, however, 
towards the Kiblah and the East and are fewer towards the West. 
The mosque “ founded in purity ” at Kuba has been reconstructed.” 
It is a square and has a high white minaret, used as the place of 
the prayer call, and which can be seen from a great distance. Inside 
the court is the place where the Prophet’s camel knelt. There are 
a number of rings arranged about this spot, which is in the shape 
of a small garden, and people seek blessing here by making a 
prayer of salutation.** Within this court, on the porch facing the 
Kiblah, there is a prayer niche, which marks the place where the 
Prophet himself first knelt in prayer (in the vicinity of Medina). 
In the Kiblah wall there are several prayer niches, and there is one 
door to the west which has seven square paving stones. 

Towards the Kiblah from the mosque is the house of the Beni 
Najjar,” which was later the house of Abu Ayyub al-Anséri. To 
the west of the mosque there is an open plot in which there is a 
well. Above this well, and to one side, there is a large stone in 
the shape of a trough, in which the people perform their cere- 
monial ablutions. 

Not far from the house of the Beni Najjar is the house of A’isha 
and in front of it are the houses of ‘Umar, of Fatima, and of Abu 
Bakr. In front of these is the Well of Aris, into which the Prophet 
spat, and therefore its water became sweet, whereas it had been 
bitter. It was into this well that the signet ring of the Prophet 
fell from the hand of ‘Uthman, according to a well-known tradition. 

To the rear of the town there is a hill that is called ‘Arafat. 
The road to this hill lies by the House of the Sofa (or bench), 
where sat Ammar and Salman and their companions, who are 
known as “the Benchers”.?* This hill was called Arafat because 


2° Cf. Koran, Rodwell, Sura ix, 109 and Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, p. 214. 

21 After his flight from Mecca, Muhammad arrived at Kub&’, where he 
remained from Monday until Thursday. The place where the traditions 
say his camel knelt is still pointed out to visitors. 

22The Beni Najjir were the principal family of the Khazradjis, who 
were the chief rivals of the Awsis in al-Medina before the arrival of 
Muhammad. Cf. Hncy. Islam, art. “al-Madina ”, p. 85. 

23 A number of the companions of Muhammad’s flight, who, having 
neither friends nor calling at Medinah, lived on the donations of the faith- 
ful and lodged in the suffa of Muhammad’s mosque,” Steingass, ahli suffa 
(benchers). 
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it was the stopping place of the Prophet on the day of Arafat (i. e. 
the ninth of Dhu-l Haj), and because from there one gets the first 
sight of the sacred land. The remaining things of interest and the 
tombs on this hill are so numerous that it is impossible to enumerate 
them. 


OUTSIDE THE OTHER GATES OF MEDINA. 


The “ blessed city ” of Medina has four gates, which are arranged, 
one in each wall, so that each gate has another one opposite to it. 
One of them is the Iron Gate, which is entirely of iron. Near to 
this is the Gate of Shariat (the Law), and next to it is the Kiblah 
Gate, which is closed, and then comes the Baki‘ Gate, which we 
have mentioned. Before you reach the wall of the city, when you 
are coming from the west, at a distance of about a furlong, you 
see the famous moat which the Prophet made to defend himself 
against the allied tribes. Between this moat and Medina, on the 
right side, there is a spring which is named for the Prophet. 
Placed over it is a large oblong ring, and the point where the water 
rises is within this ring. Below there are two pools, of the size 
and shape of the ring. But there is a wall between each of these 
pools and the outlet of the spring, so that the spring itself is be- 
tween two walls, which protect the two pools mentioned. To 
each of these one must descend by about twenty five steps. The 
water of the spring is free to all and is a blessing for the people of 
Medina. The pools are used by the people for their ceremonial 
ablutions, for drawing water, and for washing clothing, but the 
spring itself is kept for drinking water, and it has a guard to 
protect it. 

To the west of the spring, and near to the city, is a stone building 
with a dome. It is called the Stone of the Olive, for it is said that 
an olive tree sprang up for the Prophet from this stone. Behind 
this is the Well of Buza‘at. In front and to the left of this is the 
Hill of Shaitan (the Devil), where on the day of the battle of ?Uhud 
he cried out, “ Your Prophet is dead ”. 

At the edge of the moat that has been mentioned there is a wall 
which is called the Wall of the Unmarried, which was in ruins, but 
it is said that ‘Umar rebuilt it for the unmarried of al-Medina. 
And in front of it, to the west, and at some distance, is the Well of 
Rum, half of which ‘Uthman purchased for twenty thousand . 
On the way to Uhud is the Mosque of ‘Ali, and the Mosque of 
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Salman, and the Mosque of Victory, where the Sura al Fath was 
revealed to the Prophet. Towards the Kiblah from the haram is 
the house of “the Imam”, which is called the House of Retreat, 
that belonged to Malik ibn Anas. A road goes all the way around 
the haram, a road that is paved with cut stone. 

This description, however, is only such as has been possible for 
one who was hurried, treating of the remaining things of interest 
in the blessed city of Medina, and the tombs about it. It has been 
written without deliberation and briefly, and God is the Giver of 
Assistance. 
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THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK FIFTEEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 


LeRoy Carr BaRRET 
TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT 


Introduction 


THE FIFTEENTH BOOK of the Paippalada is now presented, edited 
in the manner of previous books and with the less than complete 
success to which it seems we must resign ourselves. Hopes for new 
manuscript material were raised a few years ago but the hopes were 
dashed and we have really only the one manuscript (i. e. the birch- 
bark), with all its faults, from which to construct a text. 

This fifteenth book is the last of the comparatively short books, 
and seems to stand at the end of the first large section of the 
sanhita. The next books are long. 


Of the ms.—This fifteenth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f158b6 and ends f166a7, seven and one-half folios. The pages 
have 19 or 20 lines of script, and the folios are in very good con- 
dition ; there is a small chipped spot in £162b11, and a break at a 
lower corner of £163 causes a slight lacuna on each page of that 
folio. Corrections are few and unimportant except that on f162a 
two padas are written in the right margin with place of insertion 
indicated. 

Again in this book as in Book 12 (see JAOS 46.34) we have a 
block of material misplaced, on £160b; it begins with the second 
syllable of line 4 and ends in the first half of line 14, and it is 
indicated by brackets which stand above the line at the beginning 
and at the end of the block. The material set off by the brackets 
should stand between the fourth and fifth syllables of £161a5. This 
seems to be a case of a folio in some antecedent ms getting reversed 
so that the second side of it was copied before the first side. 

A ms in Bombay.—Early in 1926 I was informed that there is a 
manuscript of the AVPaipp in the library of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Having received a small grant of 
money from the American Council of Learned Societies I was able 
to get a photozinco copy of this manuscript in September 1929, and 
I have compared its readings with those of the birch-bark in this 
43 
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book, and in some other books also: the few readings which are 
somewhat interesting have been mentioned, but most of the variants 
from the birch-bark are obviously due to misreading of the Sarada 
script. At present writing the manuscript seems to me to be an 
immediate copy of the birch-bark ms., and its principal value to be 
in supplying lacunae, which it does however only to a slight extent. 
It is written in devanagari, Kashmir style, and is dated samnvat 
1925 (= A.D. 1867). To refer to this manuscript I use “Bm”; 
in quoting its variants references are necessarily to the line of the 
birch-bark manuscript. 


Punctuation, numbers, etc.—Marks of punctuation are more fre- 
quent than in many of the previous books, and numbering of hymns 
and stanzas is much more frequent: the single bar to mark the 
end of a first hemistich appears in considerably more than one-third 
of the stanzas. The ends of 16 hymns are indicated by the correct 
number, and the ends of the other 7 hymns are evident for one 
reason or another. In 6 hymns the stanzas are all correctly num- 
bered, in 8 others the errors are slight. The end of each of the 
first four anuvakas is indicated by a proper colophon, but at the 
end of the fifth is only the general colophon for the closing of the 
book. The first and last anuvakas have 4 hymns each, the others 
5 hymns each. Accents are marked only on one word, tanva in 
£161a8. 


Extent of the book.—This book as edited has 23 hymns in its 5 
anuvakas; the ms. so clearly separates and numbers the hymns that 
it did not seem possible to disregard its arrangement, although 
there is no good reason for dividing the material composing hymns 
7-9, or hymns 13 and 14, or hymns 16 and 17. That the stanza 
norm is 10 is indicated by the following table: 


1 hymn has _ 6 stanzas = 6 
3 hymns have 8 stanzas each = 24 
4 “ “ 9 “ “ — 36 


11 “ “ 10 “ “ —_— 110 
D) “ “ 11 “ “ P 22 
1 hymn has 12 > 12 
1 “ “ 13 “ 13 
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New and old material_—Thirteen hymns may be called new 
though some are combinations of materials found elsewhere; there 
are 98 essentially new stanzas; there are just about 350 new padas. 
Forty stanzas are not metrical. Appearing in whole or in con- 
siderable part are S 2.13, 28,29; 5.24; 6.125, 126; 7.51; 11.6; 
19. 24, 44,45; RV 2.33; 6.47,75. The first and second hymns 
appear in several Yajur Veda collections. 


ATHARVAVEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK FIFTEEN 


1 
(TS. 4. 4. 12, etc.) 


[£158b6] om namo ganesaya z om namo jvala-['7] bhagavatyaih om 
namas tilottamaydi z om atha paticadago dydyam likhyate zz zz [8] 
om samyar digbhyas pavate samstavyam madhorajo madhanas patv 
asman. | agnir devo dustari-[9]dur itabhya idam ksattram raksatu 
patv asman.* rathantaram simabhis patv a-[10]sman gayattrena 
Schandasa visvariipam. dvadasa isthaya stomo ahném samu-[11] dro 
vacya tam ojas pipantu z 2 z ugra disim abhibhiitir vayodhas Sucis 
$u-[12] kre ahny ojase indradhipatth piprtad ute no mahat ksattram 
visvato dharayedam. [13] z 32 vrhad rastram ksattrabhrd vrvrsnis 
tristubhaujas sukrtam ugraviram indra sto-[14] maith paicadagsena 
varca idam vatena sagarena raksatu z 4 2 pract disim [15] saha 
digam sahasvati visve devas pravrsahnam svarvati idam ksattram 
dustarama-[16]m astv ojo nadhrsyam sahasvam sahasvati z 5 2 
viiripe siman tha tas chakeyam [17] jagatyetu vrksa vesayams | 
visve devas saptadasena varca idam ksettram sa-[18]lilavatam 
ugram. z 6 z dhartri disam ksattram idam dadhartu upastvasanam 
[19] mittravad astv ojah mittravarund Saradahna jigarbhi asman 
ksattnani [20] mahi Sarma yaschatam. z 7 z vairdje simany adhi 
me manisanustubha sa-[£159a]mbhrtam viryam sah | idam ksattram 
mittravadanv oja mittravarund raksatum adhipatye 2 8 z [2] sam- 
rad disam sahasamni sahasvaty rtur hemanto visnaya nas pipantu | 
osajatam [3] vrhati tu Sakvarimam yajnam amrtan no ghrtact z 9 2 
svarvati sudugha na [4] payasvati disarm devy avatu no ghrtaci 
tvam gopah puraetota pascad vrhaspate [5] yamyam yugdht vacam 
2102 kandah 1 z 
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book, and in some other books also: the few readings which are 
somewhat interesting have been mentioned, but most of the variants 
from the birch-bark are obviously due to misreading of the Sarada 
script. At present writing the manuscript seems to me to be an 
immediate copy of the birch-bark ms., and its principal value to be 
in supplying lacunae, which it does however only to a slight extent. 
It is written in devandgari, Kashmir style, and is dated samnvat 
1925 (— A.D. 1867). To refer to this manuscript I use “Bm”; 
in quoting its variants references are necessarily to the line of the 
birch-bark manuscript. 


Punctuation, numbers, etc.—Marks of punctuation are more fre- 
quent than in many of the previous books, and numbering of hymns 
and stanzas is much more frequent: the single bar to mark the 
end of a first hemistich appears in considerably more than one-third 
of the stanzas. The ends of 16 hymns are indicated by the correct 
number, and the ends of the other 7 hymns are evident for one 
reason or another. In 6 hymns the stanzas are all correctly num- 
bered, in 8 others the errors are slight. The end of each of the 
first four anuvakas is indicated by a proper colophon, but at the 
end of the fifth is only the general colophon for the closing of the 
book. The first and last anuvakas have 4 hymns each, the others 
5 hymns each. Accents are marked only on one word, tanva in 
f161a8. 


Extent of the book.—This book as edited has 23 hymns in its 5 
anuvikas; the ms. so clearly separates and numbers the hymns that 
it did not seem possible to disregard its arrangement, although 
there is no good reason for dividing the material composing hymns 
7-9, or hymns 13 and 14, or hymns 16 and 17. That the stanza 
norm is 10 is indicated by the following table: 


1 hymn has _ 6 stanzas = 6 
3 hymns have 8 stanzas each = 24 
4 “ “ 9 “ “ — 36 


1 i | “ “ 10 “ it 4 — 1 10 
) “ “« 4 “ ae 22 
1 hymn has 12 7 12 
. “ “ 13 “ 13 
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New and old material—tThirteen hymns may be called new 
though some are combinations of materials found elsewhere; there 
are 98 essentially new stanzas; there are just about 350 new padas. 
Forty stanzas are not metrical. Appearing in whole or in con- 
siderable part are S 2.13, 28,29; 5.24; 6.125, 126; 7.51; 11.6; 
19. 24, 44,45; RV 2.33; 6.47,75. The first and second hymns 
appear in several Yajur Veda collections. 


ATHARVAVEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK FIFTEEN 


1 
(TS. 4. 4. 12, etc.) 


[£158b6] om namo ganesaya z om namo jvala-['7] bhagavatyaih om 
namas tilottamaydi z om atha paicadaso dyayam likhyate zz zz [8] 
om samyar digbhyas pavate samstavyam madhorajo madhanas patv 
asman. | agnir devo dustari-[9]dur itabhya idam ksattram raksatu 
patv asman.* rathantaram simabhis patv a-[10]sman gdayattrena 
Schandasd visvariipam. dvadasa isthaya stomo ahném samu-[11]dro 
vacya tam ojas pipantu z 2 2 ugra disim abhibhiitir vayodhas sucis 
Su-[12]kre ahny ojase indradhipatih piprtad ute no mahat ksattram 
visvato dharayedam. [13] z 32 vrhad rastram ksattrabhrd vrvrsnis 
tristubhaujas sukrtam ugraviram indra sto-[14]maih paficadasena 
varca tdam vatena sagarena raksatu z 4 2 pract disdm [15] saha 
digim sahasvati visve devas pravrsahném svarvati idam ksattram 
dustarama-[16]m astv ojo nadhrsyam sahasvam sahasvati z 5 2 
vairipe siman tha tas chakeyam [17] jagatyetu vrksa vesayame | 
visve devas saptadasena varca idam ksettram sa-[18]lilavatam 
ugram. z 6 z dhartri disam ksattram idam dadhartu upastvasandm 
[19] mittravad astv ojah mittravarund saradahna jigarbhi asma 
ksattrani [20] mahi Sarma yaschatam. z 7 z vairaje simany adht 
me manisanustubha sa-[£159a] mbhrtam viryam sah | idam ksattram 
mittravadanv oj mittravarund raksatum aGdhipatye z 8 z [2] sam- 
rad digam sahasamni sahasvaty rtur hemanto visnayd nas pipantu | 
osajatam [3] vrhati tu sakvarimam yajiam amrtan no ghrtaci z 9 z 
svarvati sudugha na [4] payasvati disim devy avatu no ghrtact 
tvam gopah puraetota pascad vrhaspate [5] yamyam yugdht vacam 
210 z kandah 1 z 
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For the invocation read: om namo ganeSdya z om namo jvala- 
bhagavatyai z orn namas tilottamayai z om atha paficadaSo ‘dhyayo 
likhyate zz 2Z 

Read: samyai digbhyas pavate sarnstavyarn madho rajo madha- 
vas patv asman | agnir devo dustaritur adabhya idam ksatram 
raksatu patv asman z 1 z rathamtaram samabhis patv asman gaya- 
trena chandasa viSvaripam | dvaddaSanarn visthaya stomo ahnam 
samudro vyaca idam ojas pipartu z 2 z ugra disim abhibhitir 
vayodhas Sucis Sukre ahany ojase | indradhipatih piprtad uto no 
mahat ksatram visvato dharayedam z 3 z vrhad rastrarn ksatrabhrd 
vrddhavrsnyam tristubhaiujas sukrtam ugraviram | indras stomaih 
paficadasena varca idarn vatena sagarena raksatu z 4 z praci disam 
saha disarn sahasvati visve devas pravrsahnam svarvati | idarn ksat- 
ram dustaram astv ojo ‘nidhrsyam sahasyam sahasvat z 5 z vairipe 
simann iha tac chakeyam jagatyditarn viksv 4 veSayami | viéve devas 
saptadaSena varca idam ksatram salilavatam ugram z 6 z dhartri 
disim, ksatram idamn dadhartipasthaésinam mitravad astv ojah | 
mitravaruna Saradahna jigatnii asmai ksatrini mahi Sarma yaccha- 
tam z 7 z vairaje simann adhi me manisaénustubha sambhrtam vir- 
yarn sahah | idarn ksatrarn mitravad dinvojo mitravaruna raksatam 
‘ adhipatye z 8 z samrad disim sahasimni sahasvaty rtur hemanto 
visthaya nas pipartu | osajataé vrhati tu Sakvarimam yajiam avatu 
no ghrtaci z 9 z svarvati sudugha nah payasvati disam devy avatu 
no ghrtaci | tvamzn gopah puraetota paScid vrhaspate yamyam 
yungdhi vacamz102z12 

These stanzas appear also MS. 3.16.4; KS. 22.14; AS. 4. 12. 2. 
A few variants, and some other matters are noticed. 


St 1 The other texts have samid disim aSayé nah svarvit, with 
slight variants, as pada a. The samyar of our ms might easily be a 
mistake for samid, but the correction above seems possible. In b TS 
has madhor ato which may be intended here. 

St 2 There is no exact verbal parallel for pada b. In c the 
others have trivrn no visthaya, except that KS omits no. In d the 
others have vata for vyaca: our ms gives some warrant for reading 
the same. . 

St 3 KS with ojasye is nearest to our ms: TS with ojasina 
gives the best reading. 

St 5 In the latter part of pada a the others have sahayasa 
yasasvati. 
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St 6 Our text agrees now with one and now with another of 
the four parallel texts. 
St 9 Pada c begins avasyuvata in the others. 


2 
(TS 4. 4. 12, etc.) 


[£159a5] stomatkavinge bhuvanasya pattri vi-[6 ]Svagvate abhi no 
grniht | ghrtavati savitadhitye payasvati rantir asa no [7] astu 
212 ardhvi disim rantir dsdéusadhinim samvatsarena savita no 
ahnam. [8] revat simnam panktis chandasim ajatagattrus syona 
no astu z 22 viskambho divo daru-[9]nas prthivyd yasyesaina jagato 
visnupatni visvavyacd rsayanti sahobhih [10] syono astv aditer 
upasthe 2 3 2 dhruvad disam visnupatnaghorasyesand saha-[11]s0 
ya manota vrhaspatir maruto syota vayuh samdhana vata api nas 
krno-[12]|tu z 4 2 yo nas pita janita yo vidharta yo nas svato abhy 
G saj jajana | [13] sa GSisa dravinam ischamanag prathamas sa no 
vara & vivesa z 5 z abhy a va-[14]rtasva prthwi yajiiena payasa 
saha | apam sa te agnir isato vi rohatu z 6 z [15] yad agne candram 
yat pitam yas chukram yas ca jajiiyam tad devebhyo bharamasi 
z7 2 [16] isam irjasabhrta yajnasya yond mahisasva dhamam | a 
no gosu visastv & pra-[17]jayam jahimi sedhim ajarim amivam 
z82z2ka2z 

In line 15 the ms corrects (prthi)vi to °vi. 

Read: stomaikavinse bhuvanasya patni vivasvadvite abhi no 
grnihi | ghrtavati savitradhipatye payasvati rantir 464 no astu z 1 z 
irdhva disarn rantir 4Siusadhinam samnvatsarena savité no ahnam | 
revat simnam paiktis ca chandasim ajataSatrus syona no astu z 2 z 
vistambho divo dharunas prthivya asyeSini jagato visnupatni | 
viSvavyacaé isayanti sahobhih syona no astv aditer upasthe z 3 z 
dhruva disarn visnupatny aghorasyeSana sahaso ya manota | vrhas- 
patir matarisvota vayuh samdhvana vata abhi no grnantu z 4 z yo 
nag pita janitaé yo vidharta yo nas sato abhy 4 saj jajana | sa asisa 
dravinam icchamanas prathamas sa no ‘varan 4 viveSa z 5 z abhy 4 
vartasva prthivi yajfiena payasa saha | vapam te agnir isito ‘va 
rohatu z 6 z yad agne candramn yat pitam yac chukram yac ca 
yajhiyam | tad devebhyo bharamasi z 7 z isam irjam fabhrta 
yajnasya yonau mahisasya dhaman | 4 no gosu visatv 4 prajayam 
jahami sedim ajarém amivim z 8 z ka 2 z 
The first four stanzas appear in the several texts in connection 
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with the preceding hymn; the last four appear elsewhere in TS, 
MS, and KS, and also in VS. 


St 1 In pada a TS, MS, and AS have stomatrayastringe, MS 
stomas tra®°. In pada c TS and AS have savitar, MS and KS 
savitur; our emendation seems about as good. 

St 2 For pada c the others have revat simatichanda u chandah. 

St 4 The only possibility here seems to be to read with the 
other texts. 

St 8 Our corrupt text varies from the others: we might read 
isam Urjam abhrtam Adade for pada a. 


8 
(S 19. 44.) 


[£159a17] dyuso si pratara-[18]nam vipram bhejam ucyase | 
yadanjam bhram Samtate asiném yo bhavam krtam. 1 z [19] yo 
harima jayamyo iigabhedo visalyakah | sarvam te yaksmam ajfige- 
bhyo barhir nir ha-(159b] rhantv dijanam z 2 z Giijanam prthiwyam 
jatam bhadram purusajivanam | krnotut pramahi-[2]kam ratha- 
jutam anakam. z 3 z prana pranam trayasva asavo savemrla nirrte 
‘ m-[3]rrtya nah pasebhyo muiica z 4 z sindhor garbho si vidyutam 
puspam vatas prina sirya-[4]§ caksur divas payah devamjan 
trikakuda pari ma& pahi visvatah | na tvd caranty o-[5]sadhayo 
bahyds parvatyad uta z 5 z viram madhyam avasrjad raksohamiva- 
cata-[6]nam | amiva sarvas citayam nasayatapia hitd 2 6 2 bahv 
idam rajan va-[%]rundnrtam aha purusah tasmat sahasravirya 
munca nas pary anhasah z 8 z [8] yad apo ghnya yati varunena 
yad “icima | tasmat sahasravirya muiica nas pary anha-[9]sah z 9 z 
mittras ca tvd varunas canu praidu jana | tau tydnakatya diram 
bhogaya pu-[10]nar ohatu z 10 z kandah 3 z 

Read: dyuso ‘si prataranam viprarn bhesajam ucyase | yad aiijana 
tvarn Samntate taSinarn yot ‘bhayam krtam z 1 z yo harima jayamyo 
‘agabhedo visalyakah | sarvarn te yaksmam aiigebhyo bahir nirhantv 
afijanam z 2 z afjanam prthivyam jatam bhadrarn purusajivanam | 
krnotv apramayukam rathajitam anagasam z 3 z prana pranam 
trayasvaso ‘save mrda | nirrte nirrtyaé nah paSebhyo muiica z 4 z 
sindhor garbho ‘si vidyutém pusparn vatas pranas siryaS caksur 
divas payah z 5 z devaiijana traikakuda pari ma pahi visvatah | 
na tva caranty osadhayo bahyas parvatya uta z 6 z vidamn madhyam 
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avasrjad raksohamivacitanam | amivah sarvas citayan naSayad 
abhibha itah z 7 z bahv idarn rajan varunanrtam aha purusah | 
tasmat sahasravirya muiica nas pary anhasah z 8 z yad apo ‘ghnya 
iti varunena yad iicima | tasmat sahasravirya mufica nas pary 
anhasah z 9 z mitraS ca tva varunas cinu preyatur diijana | tau 
tvianugatya dirarn bhogaya punar ohatuh z 10 z kandah 3 z 

This hymn appears only here and in S; the readings given by 
the S mss and commentators indicate that this is one of the hymns 
of S 19 which were taken from Paipp. The text offered here is not 
very good, but I regard it as better than the S text in the Roth- 
Whitney edition. 

St 1 In pada b vipram should be kept, as mss and commenta- 
tors indicate: SPP gives it. In c Samtate should be kept, and in 
d it may be doubted whether Sam Apo is correct. 

St 6 In pada c S has taranty; if we understand 4+ car the 
reading here seems as good. 

St 9 In pada b varunena seems possible but it might easily be 
a wrong writing for varuneti as in S. 

St 10 In pada d the reading should certainly be ohatuh or 
thatuh. 


4 
(S 19. 45.) 


[£159b10] rnad rnam iva samnaya krtyam krtyakerto gr-[11] ham | 
caksurmantrasya durhdndah prstir apa drndfijanam. z 1 z yad 
asm&-[12]su dusvapnyam yad gosu yas ca no grhe | mam agatyasya 
durhanda-[13]s priya prati muicatim z 2 z apim iurjojaso vavr- 
dhanam agner jatam adhi [14] jatavedasah | caturviram parvatam 
yad aijanam digas pradigas kraduv ischavas te [15] 2 3 2 catur- 
viram vadhyatam yajante sarvd digo bhayds te bhavantu | dhruvas 
tisthast [16] saviteva vari ima digo bhriyantu te balim. z 4 z 
aksakam manim ekam [17] krnusva Svasikena pavikam esiém 
caturrtebhyas caturbhyo grahya bandhebhyas pari pa-[18]tv asman. 


ojase tejase svastaye [2] prabhiitaye svaha z 8 z bhago ma bhage- 
navatu | prandydpindydyuse varca-[3]|sa ojase tejase svastaye su- 
4 
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bhitaye svaha z 9 z maruto ma gandir a-[4]vantu prandydpana- 
yayuse varcasa ojase svastaye suprabhitaye svaha [5] z 10 zz 2% 
tty atharvanikapadippaladayas sakhayam paicadaga-[6]s kandds 
prathamdnuvakah z Z 

Above (°rte)bhyaS in £159b17 is a correction which looks like 
°dai; in this place Bm has caturdrtebhyas: in the prose part Bm 
has svabhiitaye twice for subhii° and also has svaprabhiitaye instead 
of suprabhitaye. In its colophon kandah has been changed to 
kande. 

Read: rnad rnam iva sam naya krtyam krtyaékrto grham | ca- 
ksurmantrasya durhardah prstir apa drnafijana z 1 z yad asmasu 
dusvapnyam yad gosu yac ca no grhe | mam dgatasya durhardas 
priyas prati muficatam z 2 z apim irja ojaso vavrdhinam agner 
jatam adhi jatavedasah | caturvirarn parvatyam yad aiijanam diSas 
pradiSas karad icchavas te z 3 z caturviratn badhyata aijanam te 
sarva diso ‘bhayis te bhavantu | dhruvas tisthasi saviteva varya ima 
diso ‘bhi haryantu te balim z 4 z diksvaikamn manim ekam krnusva 
Svasiikena pibiikam esim | caturvirazn nirrtebhyaS caturbhyo 
grahya bandhebhyas pari patv asmain z 5 z agnir magninavatu 


‘gz 6 z indro mendrenavatu prana° . . ° prabhitaye 
svaha z 7 z somo ma somenavatu prana° - io °  pra- 
° ° ° 


bhiitaye svaha z 8 z bhago ma bhagenavatu prana° 
yayuse varcase | ojase tejase svastaye suprabhiitaye svahi z 10 z 
4 z ity atharvanikapaippaladaiyas sakhayam paiicadaSe kande 
prathamanuvakah z Z 

This hymn seems to have been taken into S from Paipp along 
with the preceding hymn: they stand together in both collections. 
The difficulties in the S text seem for the most part to go back to 
the Paipp text, and from the S mss and commentaries we get little 
help in solving the difficulties. 


St 1 In pada d S has api Srna°: we may accept drna just as 
readily as Srna. 

St 2 The emendation in Paipp pada ¢c gives a fair reading: 
but the reading of the Paipp ms may be later than that of S mss. 
In d apriyas seems almost necessary yet I venture to keep priyas 
and translate “let a friendly one put (that) upon the hostile one 
etc.” Lanman’s restoration in Whitney’s Translation is attractive. 
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St 4 In padas cd varima could stand but probably varya ima 
is correct. If haryantu is not acceptable harantu as in S should 
be read. 

St 5 In pada b S has snahy ekena. 

Stt 6-9 The readings magninaé°, mendrena°, ma somena, have 
a symmetry which is attractive: but possibly the second two are 
suspicious for that reason. 


5 

[£160a6] dyurda deva jarasam vrndno ghr-[]tapratiko ghrta- 
prsthdu agne | ghrtam pibann amrtam caru gavyam piteva putram 
jara-[8]|se nayemam z 1 2 dyur asmai dehi jatavedas prajam tvastur 
adhinidhehy ojah z [9] rayas posam savitar & suvasmai sSatam 
jivatu Saradas tavayam. z 2 z ima-[10]m agna dyuse varcase dha 
priyo reto varuna mittra rajan. matevasma a-[11] dite Sarma yascha 
visve devd jaradastir yathasat. z 3 z agnis tvayus prata-[12]ram 
krnotu somas te pustum pratiram dadhatu z 4 2 revatis tva vyaksa- 
nam krtti-[13]ka cakrutus tva abhisas tva abhisas tva vy atanyatu | 
dhiyo vayann ava gnaé G-[14] yurvantam z 5 2 sahasram anta abhito 
radantasitir madhyam abha yamtu narih [15] devir devaya paride 
savitre mahat tad dsim aghavan mahitvam. z 6 z [16] imam asma- 
nam & tisthagsmeva tvam sthiro bhava pramrnihi durasyatu sahasva 
[17] prtanayatah z 7 z yena devam savitdram pari deva di yapayan. | 
te-[18]nemam vrahmanaspate pari rastraya dattanah z 8 z paremam 
somam dyuse [19] mahe Srotraya dhattanah athdinam jarase naya 
jyok Srotre dhi jagarat. z 9 2 [20] kandah 1 z 

Read: ayurda deva jarasam vrnano ghrtapratiko ghrtaprstho agne 


| ghrtarn pibann amrtam cairu gavyarm piteva putramn jarase naye-' 


mam z 1 z ayur asmai dhehi jitavedas prajamn tvastar adhinidhehy 
ojah | rayas posarm savitar 4 suvasmai Satarn jivati Saradas tavayam 
z 2 z imam agna dyuse varcase dhah priyarn reto varuna mitra 
rajan | matevasma adite Sarma yaccha visve deva jaradastir yathasat 
z 3 z agnis ta ayus prataram krnotu somas te pustim pratarain 
dadhatu z 4 z revatis tva vyaksnan krttikas cikrtans tvé | abhisastya 
vy atanvata dhiyo ‘vayann ava gn& ayuvanta z 5 z sahasram antan 
abhito ‘dadantasitir madhyam abhi yantu narih | devi devaya 
paridhi savitre mahat tad asim abhavan mahitvam z 6 z imam 
aSmainam 4 tisthiSmeva tvarn sthiro bhava | pramrnihi durasyatas 
sahasva prtanayatah z 7 z yena devam savitaram pari deva adhya- 
dhapayan | tenemarn vrahmanaspate pari rastraya dhattana z 8 z 
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<parimam indram Ayuse mahe Srotriya dhattana | athadinam 
jarase naya jyok Srotre ‘dhi jagarat z 9 z> parimarh somam dyuse 
mahe Srotraya dhattana | athaiinatn jarase naya jyok Srotre ‘dhi 
jagarat z 10 z kandah 1 z 

In £160b?7 Bm has pitesu and in 160b15 it has mahatud: the 
first of these miswritings may be an indication that Bm was copied 
from the birchbark ms which we know, for in this particular in- 
stance the “va” of its piteva might be mistaken for “sa ”. 

One or another of these stanzas appears in various texts as 
indicated below. 


St 1 S$ 2.13.1; MS 4.12.4; ApMB 2.2.1 are the principal 
parallels out of more than a dozen: Paipp agrees with MS except 
at the end of d where MS is incorrect. 

St 2 S$ 2.29.2 is the only parallel: at the end of b it has asmii. 

St 3 S 2.28.5 has naya at the end of a: there are several other 
parallels. 

St 4 ApMB 2.4.4: HG 1.7.11: both have a second hemistich 
which perhaps ought to be restored here. 

Stt 5,6 Most of the pidas here appear ApMB 2. 2.3 and 4 but 
in somewhat different combination. 

St 7 See ApMB 2. 2. 2. 

Stt 8-10 S$ 19.24.1-3. Our st 9 is restored from S$ because its 
presence there probably indicates that Paipp once had it. 


6 
(Cf S 2.13 and 19. 24.) 


[£160a20] part datta varcase imam jarimrtyum krnuta di- 
[£160b]rgham dyuh vrhaspatis prayascha vivdce somaya rajiie 
paridhatavayuh z 1 2 [2] jaram su gascha pari dhatsva vaso bhava 
krstinam abhisastivayuh | Satam ca jiva Sa-[3]radas suvarcad rayas 
ca posam upa tvd madema z 2 2 paridam vaso dhidhds svasta-[4] ye 
[14] bhar v dpindm abhisaktiviyuh Satam ca jiva [15]§ Saradas 
puricir vasint carur vya bhajasu jivan z 3 z yoge yoge [16] tavas- 
taram vaje vaje havamahe | sakhdya indram itaye z 4 z hira- 
[17]nyavarno ajayas suviro jardmrtyus prajayd sam visasva | tad 
agni-[18]r aha tad wu soma aha vrhaspatis savita tad indrah z 5 z 
yad ota satyam [19] tu madhydya navad vasah pirvaydvayatu 
pururipa | payasah bhadraci-[f161a]kas samajaram suviram tena 
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te devas pratiranta dyuh z 6 z yasya vrahmanas srja-[2]m a rabhante 
svarchanto niyamam pratiranta dyuh tasya deva devahiitim jusan- 
tam sa vi-(3]|Svdsajatam svasti z 7 z yannara dhatsva pari dhatsva 
vasa imam ulvam apulam pi-[4|nijas te | jarase tvam rsayas 
samvyantu siryo bhagus te pratiranta dyuh z 8 z [5] yasya deva 
[£160b4] prathamdsyo hardmi tam tva visve avantu devah | tam 
tua bhrataras suvitra va-[5]rdhamanam anu jayatam bahavas 
svatam. z 3 z Ghatenahato bhava ra sthirasthi-[6]rena sambhavas 
pra mrniha durasyatu sahasva prtanayatah z kandah z 2 z 

There is a misplacement of some of the material on f£160b; to 
get a continuous text as given above we read through the first 
syllable of £160b4, then skip to the middle of line 14 and continue 
through the fourth syllable of £161a5, then back to the second 
syllable of £160b4. Bm has this displacement but does not mark 
it by brackets as does the birchbark ms; it also has half a dozen 
variants but they are only errors of copying from the Sarada script, 
such as datu for datta in st 1a; even its suvita in £160b5 is an error 
of copying I suspect. 

Read: pari dhatta dhatta varcasemam jaramrtyum krnuta 
dirgham ayuh | vrhaspatis prayacchad vivace somaya rajiie pari- 
dhatava u z 1 z jaram su gaccha pari dhatsva vaso bhava krstinam 
abhisastipa u | Satarn ca jiva Saradas suvarci rayaS ca posam tupa 
tva mademat z 2 z paridam vaso ‘dhidhas svastaye ‘bhtr v apinam 
abhisastipa u | Satarn ca jiva Saradas puricir vasiini carur vi bhajasi 
jivan z 3 z yoge-yoge tavastararn vaje-vaje havamahe | sakhaya 
indram ttaye z 4 z hiranyavarno ajayas suviro jaramrtyus prajaya 
sath visasva | tad agnir aha tad u soma aha vrhaspatis savita tad 
indrah z 5 z yad otam satyam tu madhyaya na avad vasah pirvaya- 
vaiti pururiparm tpayasah | bhadracikas+ samajaram suviram tena 
te devas pratiranta ayuh z 6 z yasya vrahmanas sargam drabhante 
svarcanto tniyamam pratiranta afyuh | tasya deva devahitim 
jusantam sa visvayus sa jusataém svastim z 7 z yan nara dhatse 
pari dhatsva vasa imam ulvam tapulam panijas tet | jarase tvam 
rsayas samm vyayantu siiryo bhagas te pratiranta ayuh z 8 z yasya 
te vasah prathamavasyam harimi tam tva visve avantu devah | tarn 
tvi bhrataras suvita vardhamanam anu jayantam bahavas sujatam 
z 9 z ahatenahato bhava sthirasthirena sambhava | pra mrnihi 
durasyatas sahasva prtanayatah z 10 z kandah 2 z 
Stanzas 1-5 here are S 19. 24 4-8; S 19. 24 has only 8 stanzas. 
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St 1 Also ApMB 2.2.6; HG 1.4.2: in ¢ all others have vasa 
etat for Ppp vivace, which is poor in meter and not suitable in 
meaning. Since the others, particularly S 19.24, have visa etat 
it probably once was the Paipp reading. 

St 2 This is also in ApMB 2.2.7; HG 1.4.2; PG 1.4.12; 
but not in S 2.13. These other versions point to upasamvyayasva 
as the proper reading at the end of d. 

St 3 Also ApMB 2.2.8; HG 1.4.3: in a S has adhithah but 
the others support the reading accepted above. 

Stanzas 6-8 have no parallel. 

St 9 Also ApMB 2.6.15; HG 1.7.17. Inc S 2.13.5 has 
suvrdha, ApMB suvrdho, HG suhrdo. 

St 10 Padas ab have no parallel. 


7 
(Cf § 5. 24.) 


[£160b7] mittras prthivyad adhyaksa sa mdvatv asmin vrahmany 
asmin karmany asydm puro-[8|dhayaim asydin devahiityam asyam 
akityim asyam asisas svahd z 1 2 [9] varuno pam adhyaksa z 2 z 
- vayar antariksasyddhyaksa z 3 2 siiryo divau [10] dhyaksa z 4 z 


candrama naksattrandm adhyaksa z 5 z vasus samvatsarana-[11]m 
adhyaksa z 6 2 samvatsarah rtinim adhyaksa z 7 2 agnir vanaspa- 
tinam a-[12]dhyaksa z 8 z indras karmanam adhyaksa z 9 z savita 
prasavandim adhya-[13]ksa z 10 z kanda 3 z 

Read: mitras prthivya adhyaksah | sa mavatv asmin vrahmany 
asmin karmany asyirn purodhayam asyam devahittyam asyam aki- 
tyam asyam Asisi sviha z 1 z varuno ‘pam adhyaksah | sa ° ° ° 
z 2 z vayur antariksasyadhyaksah | sa ° a ° 2382 siryo 
divo ‘dhyaksah | sa ° . ° 242 candrama naksatranim 
adhyaksah | sa ° , ° 265 2 vasus samnvatsaranim adhy- 
aksah | sa ° ’ ° 2 6 z samnvatsara rtiinim adhyaksah | 
sa ° . ° z % z agnir vanaspatinim adhyaksah | sa 
° °  ° 482 indras karmanim adhyaksah | ° ° ° ° 
z 9 z savita prasavanim adhyaksah | sa mavatv asmin vrahmany 
asmin karmany asyam purodhayam asyam devahityam asyam 
akityam asyam 4Sisi svaha z 10 z kandah 3 z 

See Whitney’s Translation for references to other texts, to which 
add App III to Caland’s Kathaka GS page 291. 
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8 
(Cf $ 5. 24.) 


[£160b13] visnus parvatindnam adhyaksa z 1 2 tvasta ripa- 
[14] nam adhyaksa z 2 2 rudrah [£161a5] pasinam adhyaksa somas 
payasim adhyaksa z samudro nadindm a-[6|dhyaksa z parjanya 
osadhindm adhyaksa z himkaras simném adhyaksa z sa mam 2 
[7] sarasvati vacim adhyaksa z sa mam 2 piisd patinam adhyaksa | 
[8] sa maim z sa maim z kiz hz 

Read: visnus parvaténam adhyaksah | sa mavatv asmin vrahmany 
asmin karmany asyam purodhayam asyam devahiityam asyam : 
akityam asyaim Asisi svaha z 1 z tvasté ripanim adhyaksah | sa 



















, . ° 22zrudrah paSinim adhyaksah | sa ° ’ . 
z 8 z samudro nadinaém adhyaksah | sa ° . ° 24% par- d 
janya osadhinaém adhyaksah | sa ° “ 7 ° 26 4z hin- | 
karas simnaim adhyaksah | sa ° ” ° 262 sarasvati vacim 


adhyaksé | si ° ’ ° 2% z pisai patinim adhyaksah | sa 


mavatv asmin vrahmany asmin karmany asyam purodhayam asyam 
devahiityam asyém akityam asyim aSisi svaha z 8 z ka 4 z 





















9 
(Cf $ 5. 24.) 


[f161a8] vrhaspatir deva-|9]naém adhyaksa z prajapatih pra- 
janam adhyaksa z yamah pitrndm adhya-[10|ksa sa mavatv asmin. 
z pitarah pare varas tatas tadimahas te méavantv asmin. [11] 
vrahmany asmin karmany asyam devahiityam asyam dakityam 
asyd-[12]m asisas svaha z devandm deva deva deva devesv adhidevas i 
prakramadhvam pra-[13|thamda dvitiyesu dvitiyds trliyasu z trir 
ekddasa visve vaisvadna-[14]ra sahi | Santo anu va adrabhadhvan 





idam sSakeyam yad idam krnoma svaha z [15] z 6 z kandah 5 zz 22 
ity atharvanikapdippaladayah [16] Ssakhadyam patcadasas kande : 
dvitiyo nuvakah z Z i 


Over prakramadhvam in | 13 is a correction “ para ”. 

Read: vrhaspatir devanim adhyaksah | sa mavatv asmin vrah- 
many asmin karmany asyam purodhayaém asyam devahityam asyam 
akityam asyim Asisi svaha z 1 z prajapatih prajanim adhyaksah | 
sa ° . ¥ ° 2 2 z yamah pitrnim adhyaksah | sa 
, 7 ° 2842 pitarah pare ‘varas tatas tatamahis te mavantv 
asmin vrahmany asmin karmany asyam purodhayam asyam deva- 
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hityim asyam akityim asyim 4Sisi svaha z 4 z devanam deva deva 
deva devesv adhidevas pra kramadhvam prathama dvitiyesu dvitiyas 
trtiyesu z 5 z trir ekadaSd viSve vaiSvanara mahi Santav anu va 
arabhadhvam | idarn Sakeyamn yad idarn krnomi svaha z 6 z kandah 
5 z iti atharvanikapaippaladayas sikhayam paiicadaSe kande dvitiyo 
‘nuvakah zz 

With stt 5 and 6 cf KS 38. 12. 


10 
(RV 6. 75. 1-10.) 


[£161a17] jimitasyeva bhavati pratikam yyad urmi yati sumand 
upasthe | andvi-[18]ddhayad tanva jaya tvam sa tv varmano 
mahima pipantu z dhanvanad ga dhanva-[19]naji jayema dhanvand 
tivris samadho jayema | dhanus sattror apakamam kr-[20]notu 
dhanvana sarvas pradigo jayema z 2 z vaksyantived & ganigamti 
ka-(f161b]rnam priyam sakhayam parisasvajanaém yoseva siikte 
vitatadhi dhanvat jyd tyam samiti pa-[2]ranti | ti dcaranti sama- 
neva yosa mateva putram piprtam upasthe z apa Satrn vi-[3] dyatam 
samvidine aGrtmi vme visphuranti amittran. bahvinim pita bahur 
. asya [4] putro vydca krnotu samidho vagatya | isudhis samkas 
prtanas ca sarvas prsthe ni-[5]naddho jayati prasitah rathe tisthan 
nayati vajinas puro yatra yatra kaémayate su-[6]sdrathih abhasi- 
nim mahimanam pandyata manah pascad anu yaschanti rasmayah | 
[7] tivran ghosin krnute vrsapanayo §va rathebhis saha vajayantah 
pramrni-[8]n amittrat ksinanti satrn apavyayantah 2 rathavadhanain 
havir asya nama yatra-[9]yudham mhatasya varma tatré ratham 
upa Sagmam sadema visvapha vayam sumanasyama-[10]nah 2 svi- 
dusamsadas pitaro vayodhah kréchresrjas Saktivanto gabhirah ci- 
[11] ttrasend isubala avrdhras satoviraé uravo vratasdhah vrahmandé- 
[12]sas pitaras somydsah sive na dydvaprthivi anehasa | piisd nas 
patu [13] duritad rtavrdho raksa sakirno aghasansaisataz kandah 
z12z 

In the left margin of £161b opposite line 6 is a correction which 
seems to be “ paprati” and there is a mark which seems to indicate 
that it applies to abhasinam. In line 9 of the same page visvapha 
is corrected to “ha. 

In f161a19 Bm has joyema for jayema; circumflex accent mark 
under tanva of the preceding line has been read as “o” sign. In 
f161b6 Bm has abhaktaSinam, but erasure of kta seems to be indi- 
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cated. In f161b9 Bm has visvaha; i. e. it seems to adopt the 
correction. The first and last of these readings would seem to 
indicate that Bm was copied directly from the birchbark ms which 
we know. 

Read: jimitasyeva bhavati pratikam yad varmi yati samada 
upasthe | anaviddhayé tanva jaya tvamn sa tva varmano mahima 
pipartu z 1 z dhanvana ga dhanvanajim jayema dhanvana tivras 
samado jayema | dhanus Satror apakaémarn krnotu dhanvana sarvas 
pradiso jayema z 2 z vaksyantived 4 ganiganti karnam priyam 
sakhayam parisasvajana | yoseva Siiikte vitatadhi dhanvaii jya iyarn 
samitim parayanti z 3 z te acaranti samaneva yosa mateva putram 
piprtém upasthe | apa Satrin vidhyataém sarnvidine artni ime 
visphuranti amitran z 4 z bahvinam pita bahur asya putro vy 4 ca 
krnoti samado avagatya | isudhis saiikas prtanaS ca sarvis prsthe 
ninaddho jayati prasiitah z 5 z rathe tisthan nayati vajinas puro 
yatra-yatra kamayate susarathih | abhisinarn mahimanam panayata 
manah paScid anu yacchanti raSmayah z 6 z avakramantah pra- 
mrnair amitrin ksinanti Satrin anapavyayantah z 7 z rathavahanam 
havir asya nama yatrayudham nihitam asya varma | tatra ratham 
upa Sagmam sadema visvaha vayarn sumanasyamanah z 8 z svadu- 
samsadas pitaro vayodhah krcchreSritas Saktivanto gabhirah | 
citrasené isubalé amrdhris satoviraé uravo vratasahah z 9 z vrah- 
manasas pitaras somyasah Sive no dyavaprthivi anehasa | piisé nag 
patu duritad rtavrdho raksi makir no aghaSansa isata z 10 z 
kandah 1 z 

Besides RV these stanzas appear VS 29.38 ff; TS 4.4.6; MS 
3.16.3; KSA 6.1. In 4b all others have bibhrtam, but piprtam 
is possible; of course it may easily be a mistake for bibhrtam. In 
Ye all others have prapadair which is better than pramrniir. 


11 
(Stanzas from RV 6.75 and 6. 47.) 


[£161b14] vrhaspatin nas pari patu pascad utottarasmad adharad 
aghayoh indras pura-[15]|stad uta madhyato nas sakha sakhibhyo 
varivas krnotu z suparnam vaste mrgo [16] asydsi danto gobhis 
sannaddhasi pacati prasita yatra narah sat ca [17] vi ca dravanti 
tatrassabhyam rsayas Sarma yaschin. 2 suparno vaso adhi [18] 
sarpir asi mano hiranyam isavas patattri | masmat sadann asuta 
pa-[19]tanti uta prahitas savitur jayantu z ahir iva bhogdis pary 
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atti bahum jyd-[20]ya hetim apabddhamanah hastaghno visva 
vayunant vidvan puman pumdnsam [f162a] pari patu mrtyuh a 
janghantt sinv esim jaghanan upa jighnate asvajani pra-[2]coda- 
yasvan samatsu vajaya z divas prthivyas pary oja dbhrtam vanaspati- 
[3] bhyas pari sambhrtam sah apaim ojmanam pari gobhir abhrtam 
indrasya vajram havisa ratham [4] yaja z 6 2 indrasya vajro maru- 
tam anikam mittrasya garbho dharunasya na-[5]bhih sa ima no 
havyadatim jusdno deva ratha prati havyd grbhaya z 7 z [6] vanas- 
pate vidvango hi bhiiyad asmatsakha prataranas suvirah gobhis 
sa-[7]nnadho asi vilayasvasthata te jayatu jetvani z 8 z upa sva- 
[8]saya prthivim uta dyam purutra tena sunutam visthitam jagat. 
sa dundu-[9]bhe duschuna ita indrasya mustir asi vidayasva z 10 z 
ki 2 2 

In line 17 of £161b tatra° is corrected to tada°®. 

Read: vrhaspatir nas pari patu pascid utottarasmad adharad 
aghayoh | indras purastad uta madhyato nas sakhi sakhibhyo 
varivas krnotu z 1 z suparnam vaste mrgo asyaé danto gobhis san- 
nadha patati prasita | yatra narah sam ca vi ca dravanti tatras- 
mabhyam isavaS Sarma yacchan z 2 z suparno vaso adhy sarpir asa 
mano hiranyam isavas patatrih | masmat sadann Asitah patantir 
uta prahitas savitur jayantu z 3 z ahir iva bhogais pary eti bahum 
jyaya hetim apabidhamanah | hastaghno visva vayunani vidvan 
pumin puménsam pari patu mrtyoh z 4 z 4 jafighanti sanv esam 
jaghanan upa jighnate | asvajani pracodayaSvin samatsu vajaya 
z 5 z divas prthivyas pary oja abhrtam vanaspatibhyas pari sarh- 
bhrtarn sahah | apim ojmanam pari gobhir abhrtam indrasya 
vajram havisé ratharn yaja z 6 z indrasya vajro marutém anikam 
mitrasya garbho varunasya nabhih | sa imam no havyadatim jusaino 
deva ratha prati havya grbhaya z 7 z vanaspate vidvaigo hi bhiya 
asmatsakha prataranas suvirah | gobhis sannadho asi vilayasvas- 
thata te jayatu jetvani z 8 z upa Svasaya prthivim uta dyam purutra 
te manutd visthitarn jagat | sa dundubhe <sajiir indrena devair 
diirad daviyo apa sedha Satriin z 9 z 4 krandaya balam ojo na 4 dha 
nih stanihi durita badhamanah | apa protha dundubhe> ducchuna 
ita indrasya mustir asi vidayasva z 10 z kandah 2 z 

Most of these stanzas appear in the Yajus texts in connection 
with those of the preceding hymn; but st 3 has no parallel and st 1 
appears RV 10. 42.11; S$ 7.51.1 (also in Bk 20) ; TS 3.3.11; KS 
10. 13, and others. Stt 2,4,5 are RV 6.75. 11, 14, 13; stt 6-10 are 
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RV 6. 47. 27, 28, 26, 29, 30, also S 6.125 and 126: but the third 





a 
i stanza of S 6. 126 is the first stanza of our next hymn. The missing 4 
be parts of stt 9 and 10 have been restored from RV. ) 
n | 12 
a [f162a10] prdsim jayabhime jayantu ketumad dundubhir vava- 
0 ditu sa nah suparna-[11]s patayanti no naro smakam indra rathino 4 
a jayantu | z 1 
s : In pada a read pramiin, in c sam aSvaparnas patayantu, and in | 
- d‘smikam. This stanza appears as S 6. 126. 3, and with a different 
; pada a as RV 6. 47. 31 and in the Yajus texts as above. 
; indro rathaya pramidam krnotu yam adhyastham maghava jayan- 

tam. ahir wa pasin triryetu go-[12]pa aristo yatu prathamas 
j Sisdsam 2 2 z 
‘. The first two padas are written in the right margin. In pada a 


read pravatam, in b °asthin and vajayantam: in c aher and trayate, 
| in d prathamas sisisan. This stanza appears as RV 5.31.1 but 
with a different pada c. 


a 

r parjanyasyeva stanayitnur G-[13]sor indragnyor iva te chidyale 
n |  ghoso sya | sahasroviras Satam sisunvaé netam si-[14]sunva ratha 
i | mrlaya 23 z 

a In pada a read aSor, in b omit te and read ‘sya at the end: in cd 
a, sahasraviras is probable, and at the end ratham mrjaya. 


Syenasya paksdu harinasya bahii a-[15]asvinor ansiu marutim 





: anikam | gobhis sannaddho ast vidayasva 
. This is correct except for the doubled initial of aSvinor. For Fs 
5 pada a cf RV 1. 163. 1c; for b cf S 9. 4. 8b; for c cf Paipp. 15. 11. 8c: 
. it seems that we should restore pada d as in this last stanza; all lu 
5 other stanzas of this hymn except the last have the numeral at 
r the end. 
a ud yannasi-[16]ni saviteva bahi ubhe matadu yajate bhima rumjam 
a us chukram attham ayati [17] Sacibhin navé matrbhyo vasana 
jahati 2 5 z 
a The ms indicates the insertion of “4” after bahi. 
1 Read: ud yamyamiti saviteva baht ubhe siciu yajate bhima 
S rijan | uc chukram atkam ajate Sacibhir nava matrbhyo vasana 
e 


jahati z 5 z 
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For this cf RV 1. 95.7 which I have followed closely; at the end 
of c RV has simasman. 


ugraiu te nemi pavi [18] ta ugrah samkapo vrhato rasasya ye 
Sattraveno navatahnud agragni$ cakgu-[19]s pravene rathasya 
tenamittran pramrnan yahi Satrn. 2 6 z 

For padas ab we might well read ugre te nemi pavi ca ta ugra 
ugrah samnkupo vrhato rathasya. For the next two padas I have no 
suggestion except the possibility of yena at the beginning of c: in e 
read “amitran and Satrin. 


ra nabhayo [£162b] balim ity eksa ugre te ghosdu saha nah svara- 
bhyam dranyo vardhrani ca ghoyo [2] rastranam vamta uta ban- 
dhure te z7 z 

In pada a ity eksa looks very much as if it were meant for ity 
eka but I doubt it: we might read the pada ara ° ©° iti yacchan. 
In pada b read ugrau, in c read ghoso, for d possibly ‘ras tranam 
tvamta uta vandhure te. 


gostha balun mrga ekasaigam prakramadhvam ma-[3]ha suvamn 
ca | abhisavo hatanena vrttram ayam ksattrena pra-[4] jayastigra 
282 

In pada a we might perhaps read gosthe and accept the rest; in 
b a possible reading would be prakramadhvam mahantam savam ca; 
in c read vrtram and take ‘hata as 3rd plural imperfect; in d read 
ksatrena and °igrah. 


G tistha jisnus tara sdsahasvan sahasra-[5|vira pramrnan yahi 
Satrn. | tristhi yoge krnutam vi-[6]rydni ud etam etam ratham asya 
Sagme 9 z 

In pada b read Satriin, in c tristhe and probably krnutam viryany, 
in d probably Sagmam. 


astiu caksinsi kavaya-[%]s sam namanti §vd prag asva ratha 
davayantah anu praskambho dadhatim pite-[8]va cakramaénamai 
dhatsvopasthe pratiraty dyuh z 10 z 

In padas ab a possible reading is namanty asvah asva ratham 
dhavayanta: pada c can stand probably; in d cakramano ‘smai 
may be acceptable. Pada d is too long and pratiraty seems to be 
the intruding word. 


° 


kavibhis si-[9]|thas saratham. vibaddhas svayam dhanur dhanar 
dhanuttvye dadhanah anuprasyevan prati-[10]tivuddhyamana $ve- 
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bhya samtaya kavibhis krtani tebhis te Sarma yaschantu [11] devah 
Z242 

Read: kavibhis siitas saratharn vibaddhas svayam dhanur +dha- 
nuttvye dadhanah | anuprasyenvat pratibudhyamano ‘évebhyah 
samtatya kavibhis krtani tebhis te Sarma yacchantu devah z 11 z 
kandah 3 z 

The emendations in cd are not compelling; dhanuttvye would 
seem to be a locative meaning “ in the bow-case ”; perhaps sarntaya 
might stand as gerund. The transliteration “tebhis te” is not 
certain ; Bm has “ tebhisve ”. 

This hymn obviously belongs with the two preceding. The vari- 
ants given by Bm are clearly only copyists errors: it will be noticed 
that at the end of f162a14 an initial “a” is written and then 
repeated at the beginning of line 15; Bm writes this initial twice, 
which would seem to indicate that Bm was copied directly from the 
birchbark. A similar case appears at the end of £162b9 and again 
Bm doubles “ ti”. 


13 
(S 11.6 in part.) 


[£162b11] agnim vriimo vanaspatin osadhin atu virudhah indram 
[12]vrhaspatim siiryam te no muticamtv anhasah z 2 2 vriimo 
rajanam varunam vi-[13]snumm atho bhagam | amsam vivasvantam 
vnimas te z 3 2 gandharvapsaraso vriimo asvi-[14]nd vrahmanas- 
patim | aryama& nama yo devas te z 4 2 vatam vriimas parjanya 
[15] antariksam atho digah Gsas ca sarva vriimas te z 5 z ahoratre 
idam vri-[16]mas siryascandramaséa ubha | ddityan sarvén vriimas 
te no muncanty amhasah [17] 2 6 2 mufcantu ma Ssapathyad 
ahoratre atho vrsa | somo madityo mu-[18]ficatu yam ahus can- 
drama iti 2 7 2 panca rajyan virudhan somasgésre-[19]sthant 
viiimast | bhango darbho yadas sahas te no majicantv anhasah 
282 ye gra-[20]myas sapta pasava adranya uta ye mrgas Sakuntan 
paksino vriimas te z 9 z [f163a] bhavdsarva idam vriimad ugras 
pasupatis ca yah | isiir ya esa vidmas te no ficanty an-[2]hasah 
z210zka4 2 

In line 11 of £162b the letters sadh of osadhin are marred but 
enough is left to indicate the correct transliteration. 

Read: agnitn vriimo vanaspatin osadhir uta virudhah | indrarn 
vrhaspatim siiryam te no muiicantv ahhasah z 1 z vrimo rajanam 
varunam mitram visnum atho bhagam | anSarn vivasvantarn vrimas 
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te ° ° 222 gandharvapsaraso vriimo asvind vrahmanaspatim | 
aryama nama yo devas te ° ©° z 3 z vatam vrimas parjanyam 
antariksam atho diSah | 4888 ca sarva vrimas te ° ° 2442 
ahoratre idam vriimas siryicandramasi ubha | Adityan sarvan 
vrimas te no muficantv anhasah z 5 z muficantu ma Sapathyad 
ahoratre atho usih | somo madityo muiicatu yam ahus candrami 
iti z 6 z pafica rajyani virudham somaSresthani vriimasi | bhaiigo 
darbho tyadas sahas te no muificantv anhasah z 7 z ye gramyas 
sapta paSava aranya uta ye mrgah | Sakuntén paksino vrimas te 
° © 282 bhavaSarva idamn vrima ugras pasupatis ca yah | isir 
ya esam vidmas te no muiicantv anhasah z 9 z ka 4 z 

This hymn and the next give the stanzas which are S 11. 6 except 
stt 3,20, and 23; thus there are left 20 stt which we would have 
expected to be divided evenly between this hymn and the next. It 
will be noticed that the stanza numbers given in the ms for this 
hymn are 2-10, but that does not seem to justify taking the first 
stanza of the next hymn into this one. 

In 2b mitram has been supplied from S and in 6b us&h has been 
adopted from it. 


14 
(S 11.6 in part.) 


[£163a2] yajnam vriimo yajamanam reas simani bhesa-[3]7a | 
yajinst hotar vrimas te z 1 2 rtin vrima rtavatin artavamm uta 
hayi-[4]nas samaén samvatsaran mdjahas te z 2 z dwam vrimo 
naksattrant bhawmam ya-[5]ksani parvatin. samudra nadyo vesam- 
tas te z 3 z sapta rsin va idam vri-[6]mo po devim prajapatim 
pitrn yamahsresthani vriimas te z 4 2 visvin devan i-[%]dam 
vriimas satyasandhan rtavrdhah visvabhis patnibhis sdkam te no 
mufca-[8]ntv anhasah z 5 z dditya rudra vasavo deva daiwa 
atharvanah aiigi-[9]raso manisinas te z 6 z ye deva diwisado 
antariksasadas ca ye | [10] prthivyam cakra srjas te 2 7 z ye deva 
daksinatas pascat prafica u-[11]detu nas puras cakra uttarad visve 
deva daksinatas pascat prafica udetu na-[12]s puras cakra uttardd 
visve devas sametu te z 8 z rayam vriimo raksdnsi [13] sarpadn 
punyajanan uta | mrtyin ekasatam vrimas te no mufcantv anhasah 
z [14] 29 2 ya devis panca pradiga ye devi dvadaga tuvah samvat- 
sarasya [15] te danstras te nas santu sadé swah z 10 z bhiitam 
vrimo bhiitapatim bhiitand-[16]m uta yas patih bhiitini sarvd 
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vrimas te no muncantv anhasah z ka 5 z [17] z z iti trtiyo 
nuvaikas paticadasah z Z 

Read: yajiiarn vrimo yajamanam rcas simani bhesaja | yajiinsi 
hotra vrimas te no mufcantv anhasah z 1 z rtin vrimo rtuvatin 
airtavan uta hiyana | sam&s samvatsaran masans te ° ° 223% 
divam vriimo naksatrani bhaumathn yaksani parvatan | samudra 
nadyo veSantis te ° ° 23 sapta rsin va idam vrimo ‘po 
devih prajapatim | pitrn yamaSresthin vrimas te ° ° 242 
visvian devan idamn vriimas satyasandhan rtavrdhah | visvabhis 
patnibhis sikam te ° ° 2652 aditya rudra vasavo deva daiva 
atharvanah | aiigiraso manisinas te ° ° 262 ye deva divisado 
antariksasadas ca ye | prthivyatn Sakra Sritais te ° * £29 
eta deva daksinatas pascat prafica udeta nah | puras sakra uttarad 
visve devas sametya te ° ° 2 8 z arayin vrimo raksansi 
sarpan punyajanan uta | mrtyiin ekaSatarn vriimas te no muiicantv 
anhasah z 9 z ya devis paiica pradiSo ye deva dvadasa rtavah | 
samvatsarasya te danstras te nas santu sada Sivah z 10 z bhitam 
vriimo bhitapatirn bhitinim uta yas patih | bhiitani sarva vriimas 
te no muficantv anhasah z 11 z ka 5 z iti paficadaSe kande trtiyo 
‘nuvakah zz 

15 


[£163a17] yovad dydur ydva-[18]t prthiwi yavat pary eti siryah 
tavat tvam ugrosadhi pari pahy arundhati z [19] z 1 z aristas 
tvakhanat paristhaya khanami tva dvipic catuspad a-[20]smakam 
sarvasatvandpuramm. z 2 z tevindm asi svasi m* * * [f£163b] si 
sificanit | yam jivam asnuse tvam na sa risydt padurusah z 3 z 
arundhati nama-[2]si trtiyasyam ito divi | tatrimrtasya rohanam 
tena tvdschavadaimasi z 4 z [3] chandhapo dadyds chande kulajya 
uta | Sam vatas Sam vrhaspatih sam te tapatu sii-[4]ryah sam ta 
indragni bhavatam sam ratri pravi dhiyatim. Sam te prthivyam 
viru-[5]dhah saha vas santv osadhih z bahvikrtvam avidham 
osadhi viryavati | arundha-[6]ti tudm aharsim ito ma paraydn itt 
2 abhiprepst upajivantim agadha-[7]§ ced arundhati | esd ca 
visvabhesajt devi vatikrtas cana z anisificana-[8]§ cakrurdhy agado 
vai bhavisyasi | vatikrtasya bhesajy adgam devy arundhati z 10 z 
[9] z kanda z 

The ms seems to correct avidham in f163b5 to avigam. At the 
end of £163a20 Bm has svasi ma * * . 

Read: yavad dyaur yavat prthivi yavat pary eti siiryah | tavat 
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tvam ugra osadhe pari pahy arundhati z 1 z aristas tvakhanat 
paristhaya khanami tva | dvipic catuspad asmakam sarvam astv 
anaturam z 2 z si devanim asi svasi m* * * si sificani | yam 
jivam aSnuse tvarh na sa risyat pirusah z 3 z arundhati namasi 
trtiyasyam uto divi | tatramrtasya rohanarn tena tvacchivadimasi 
z 4 z Sarn ta Apo ya dudhyas Sar te kilaja ya uta | Sam vatas fam 
vrhaspatih Sam te tapatu siryah z 5 z Sar ta indragni bhavatam 
arn ratri prati dhiyatam | far te prthivyim virudhah saha vas 
santv osadhih z 6 z bahvikrtémn tvam avidham osadhe viryavati | 
arundhati tvim aharsam ito ma parayan iti z 7 z tabhiprepsi 
upajivantit magadhas ced arundhati | esi ca visvabhesaji devi 
vatikrtasya nah z 8 z tanisificanas cakrurdhy}+ agado vai bhavisyasi | 
vatikrtasya bhesajy agan devy arundhati z 9 z kandah 1 z 


St 2 For padas cd see RV 10.97. 20; VS 12.95; TS 4.2.6.5. 

St 3 For pidaasee S 5. 5.1d; Ppp 6. 4. 1d: pada b might have 
been something like s& varam asi sificani, but there is nothing to 
support such a reading. For cd cf RV 10.97.17; S 6. 109. 2. 

St 5 For cd cf § 7. 69. lab. 

St 6 Pada b is S 7. 69. 1d. 

St % Pada d as here is Ppp 5. 23. 2d; in S 4.1%. 2d parayad 
stands: parayan seems possible here but parayad would be better. 
Of pada a I am doubtful. 


St 9 Pada cis S 6.109. 3c. 


16 


[£163b9] arundhatyas yam vadante gravas pravrajinir iva | ima 
tvaram i-[10]va gaschdmavadhim krnu matim z 1 z imam me tvam 
jarammrtyam purusam [11] krnv dudhe | rajni sarvasim asy 
osadhinam arundhati z 2 z trayama-[12] na hy asi jivala virydvati | 
arundhatt tvam tasydmi visasya visadiisa-[13]ni z 3 adigdhena ca 
viddhasydghasyaghavisa ca ya | arundhati tvam tasyd-[14]st visa- 
sasya visa disant z 4 z Ghena ca dastasyaighasya z vacikare-[15]na 
ca ksuptasya z bhavena ca z Sarvena ca z pasupatind ca ksuptasya 
2102{[16] 2 kdndah 2 z 

Read: arundhatyas sarn vadante gavas pravrajinir iva | imam 
tvaram ava tgacchamavadhim krnu matimt z 1 z imam me tvam 
jaramrtyurm purusam krnv osadhe | rajiil sarvasim asy osadhinim 
arundhati z 2 z trayamana hy asi jivala viryavati | arundhati tvam 
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tasyasi visasya visadiisani z 3 z adigdhena ca viddhasyaghasya- 
ghavisi ca ya | arundhati° ° ° z4z ahina ca dastasyighasya- 
ghavisa ca ya | arundhati ° ° ©° z 5 z vatikadrena ca ksiptasya- 
ghasyaghavis&é ca ya | arundhati ° ° ° z 6 z bhavena ca 
ksiptasyaghasyaghavisa ca ya | arundhati ° ° ° 27% z Sarvena 
ca ksiptasyaghasyaghavisi ca ya | arundhati ° ° ° 2 8 z 
pasupatina ca ksiptasyaghasyaghavisé ca ya | arundhati tvam 
tasyasi visasya visadiisani z 9 z kandah 2 z 

St 1 With pada a cf RV 10.9%.22a. In cd we might read 
gacchamavadhyam krnavama tam. 

St 4 In pada a adighena seems more probable than the ms 





























reading. 
17 


[f£163b16] ugrena ca devena ca ksuptasya z mahddevena ca 
ksuptasya 2 i-[17]Sanena ca ksuptasya aghasyaghahavisa ca ya | 
yat prthiwydm visam viratsiir ya-[18]d visam z 3 2 yad osadhibhyas 
sambharantt vrahmano minaye visa | yad vrahma-[19]nds sam- 
bharanti tistham dsid visam visam. z 4 2 ma ksupto mrtyund ya- 
[20] *e*o drstas tyasthadamsmabhi | arundhati tvam tasydsi visasya 
visadiisant [f164a] z 5 z samsisma muktva yasmad arsyo lokam 
uttamam apd-[2]vakiya svapatrenadhi jivapurahi z 6 z kai 3 z 

Read: ugrena ca devena ksiptasyaghasyaghavisa ca ya | arun- 
dhati tvam tasy4si visasya visadiisani z 1 z mahadevena ca ksiptasya- 
ghasyaghavisé ca ya | arundhati ° ” . 
ksiptasyaghasyaghavisa ca ya | arundhati 
prthivyam visarn virutsu yad visam | arundhati 
z 4 z yad osadhibhyas sambharanti vrahmano menaye visam | 


z 2 z iSanena ca 


. ° ° 2432 yat 
° ° ° 


arundhati ° ” ° z5z yad vrahmana sambharanti trstam 
sid visatn visam | arundhati ° . ° z 6 z samksipto 
mrtyuna ya*e* yo dastas trstadansmabhih | arundhati tvatn 


tasyasi visasya visadisani z 7 z fsarmjisma muktva yasmad arsyot 
lokam uttamam | + apaivakiya svapatrenadhi jivapura ihiz 8 zka 3 z 
In the top margin of f164a the ms. has “ yu” as a correction 
of yasmad in st. 8: Bm has yasmad. 
Where the ms is broken at the beginning of £163b20 Bm does 
not give the e and o which are visible on the birchbark. 


St 8d is S 5. 30. 6d. 
5 
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[£164a3] apsaraso dwo divo hi ksattrivo hi bhinadmi mehanam 
vya tamdalam [4] vy arjunam upa vrttram bhinaddi va z 1 z 

The first hemistich seems to be past mending; it may be that 
there has been some omission, and that what seems to be the first 
two padas is a relic of more; also there seems to be a dittography 
of the syllables “vo hi”; for mehanam mohanam would seem 
rather better. In b I would suggest vi tandalarn (meaning unknown 
to me), and for d apa vrtram bhinadmi vah. 
visvajanyds paticanya maharukma §i-[5]khandini | sarvaé indrasya 
vajrena hata vudbudayad tava z 2 z 

Read: viSvajanyas paficajanyé maharukmas sikhandinih | sarva 
indrasya vajrena hata budbudaya tava z 2 z 

[6] andhacim asitacim ullikhalasya vudhnena ahitam vatsapam 
jahiz32z 

Probably the first two words (making pada a) may be taken as 
proper names and allowed to stand; in b read ulikhalasya bu°. 
One is inclined to suspect that a third pada has been omitted before 
ahitam. 

[%] dirdd ends prapasyam apatantir atho divah devana havyamo- 
hanim indro psa-[8]raso hanat. z 4 z 

In pada a read praipaSyam; colon after b: in c read devanim 
°mohanir, in d ‘psaraso. 

ahatapatayati khalad wa yatudhanyah imam ga-[9]schatah z 5 z 

For pada a read ahata apatayanti; the last two words seem to 
be a relic of padas cd. 

divam gaschantu divyds saro gaSchantu sdrasi | ulam dlasya yo 
[10] gulas tad agaschanty dsuraih z 2 

Read gacchantu in a and b, sarasih in b: for c I have no sug- 
gestion, in d read agacchanty aSsuraih. 

ya skandike va skandike paracir apanr-[11]tya tas Sarigena Suna 
saha z 7 2 

Read: ye skandike ye ‘skandike paracair upanrtyathah | srnami 
ghora vah prstis Sarigena Suna saha z 7 z 

This restoration is hardly more than a possibility; pada c is 
restored from stanza 9. 

yas Saiigam hiranyadam asva divyas pa-[12]riplavah tasyaham 
nama jagrabha asma aristatataye z 8 z 
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Read: yac Sarfigarn hiranyadamn yaS ca divyas pariplavah | 
tasyaham nama jagrabhasma aristataitaye z 8 z 

In pada a we might consider siraigam, or cifiigar. 

[13] kankate virna paracdir apanrtyatas Srnémi ghora va prsti 
vrahmana kika-[14]sa uta z 9 z 

For pada a something like ye ‘kaikate virnah might be possible; 
then read b as in st 7, also c. The difficulties in ab are obvious. 

ekatnyam sadagvavati catasra udakam guvas Siva dasa sru-[15] ta 
dasa keSinis paticavinsatih z 10 z 

The birch-bark corrects to (eka) rmyam Sa; Bm has ekarnam §a°. 

Read: ekantarn Satagvavati catasra udakeguvah | Siva daSa sruta 
dasa keSinis paiicavinSatih z 10 z kandah 4 z 

It will be evident that ekantam is just a guess; perhaps udakam- 
guvah would be as acceptable as udake® ; this stanza is not the sort 
that generally concludes a hymn of this type. 


19 


[£164a15] yadim ulumgulukabhyo psara-[16]bhyo karam namah 
yas prayamkhe prayamkhayante samtvanena malvéyavah z 1 [17] 
yas purastad dcaranty dra sikam siiryasya rasmtbhih z 2 z yadharad 
dca-[18]ranty arasat saruséd saha z 3 2 yas pascad dcaranty andhena 
tamasa saha z [19] ya uttarad dcaranti varsena vidyutds saha z 4 z 
ya adhastad udi-[20|ksante sicaksu kantkrati z 5 z ya uparisthad 
aviksyante nilavyakta-[£164b]ni bibhrati z 6 z ya antarikse rayanit 
vatena resmand saha | ya nadi-[2]r itt catasrah z 7 z idam ulum- 
gulukottara z82kandah52z z [8] tt caturtho nuvaka paticadasah 2 

Read: idam tulumgulukabhyo ‘psarabhyo ‘kararn namah | yas 
preiikhe prefikhayante santvanena malvyaya vazlzidam ° ° ° 
namah | yas purastad acaranti sikamn siryasya raSmibhih z 2 z idam 
°° ° namah | ya adharad acaranty arasas sarasais saha z 3 z 
° ° ° namah | yas pascid acaranty andhena tamasi 
° ° ° namah | ya uttarid acaranti varsena 
° ° ° namah | ya adhastaéd udiksante 
°° ° namah | ya uparisthad 


°° °  namah | ya 
° ° ° 


idam 
saha z 4 z idam 
vidyuta saha z 5 z idam 
sacaksusah karikratih z 6 z idam 
aveksante nilavyaktani bibhratih z 7 z idam 
antarikse rayanti vatena resmana saha z 8 z idam 
namah | ya nadis pratigahante sarnrabhya kanyaya vayah z 9 z idam 
°°  ° namah | yas tirtham avagahante ‘ghnyas Svasatir iva 
z10zidam ° ° ° namah | yas samudrad uccaranty uccair 
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ghosén karikratihz11zidam ° ° ©° namah | ya gacchanti 
janam icchantis prahitam bahu z 12 z kandah 5 z iti paficadaée 
kande caturtho ‘nuvakah z 

For the reading in f164a15 Bm gives iliim° and in £164b2 it 
gives ulvam®. 


St 1 For pada b see S 2. 2. 5d; for cd see Ppp 7. 13. 4. 

St 2 For cd see Ppp 7. 13. 2. 

St 6 Pada d has appeared as Ppp 7.13. 6b; I am not yet sure 
that sacaksusah is a good emendation. 

St 9 For the last four stanzas (iti catasrah) I have rearranged 
the material given as Ppp 7.13.10-12. The form in which this 
hymn is edited is open to objection but I believe it has some merit. 
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[£164b3] tvaj jata rudra santamaé no hi no babhiijya bhe- 
[4]sajebth viksman ydvaydssad vy oho mevas catayasmad visiici 
212 [5] tvam devainim asi rudras sresthas tapastavas tavasim 
ugravaho | harint ya sé [6] manas&é modamana babhiiyavyatha 
rudrasya sino z 2 z tvam hi no viran [7] ire bhesajebhir urum no 
‘ vamna maghavo marutvam kacé nas paitum anhasa sva-[8]sti 
visvabhitir apa sedhdsmat. z 3 z tvam hi no vrsabha caksase stha 
yusme [9] rudrayograya midhuse | ksiraviraya pra bharaémahe 
matim yathéa nas sam [10] aso dvipade sam catuspade z 4 z kva 
cetu rudra hasto mrlaya ko jala-[11]|sah apibharta rapaso daiwyasya 
25 z pari nidadhire tv asmat syene va-[12]sistha prtadin amivah 
Gradhvansdina vratanajaitah z 6 z aham dhanu-[13]|r haritam 
bibharsy aham miskam rajatam visvaripam arham nidham te visam 
ejam na te di-[14]ram nu paristhasthi te bhava sadyah sarvan 
paripasyami bhiimim z 7 z namas te [15] stu vidyute | namas te 
stanayitnuve | namas te stv aSmane | yenad diirat pradija-[16]ssasi 
z 8 2 ma devinimm ugrarajam asmakam purusd risam raksan- 
[17]st yasmad raksadnsi naésayamast vrahmanad z 9 2 vrahmaneto 
na-[18]Sayamo ya divin caigesv adruhat. | salyamn yaksmasydato 
ropis ta 1-[19]to vi naydmasi z 10 z 

Read: tvaj jatebhi rudra SammtamebhiS Satam hima bhujiya 
bhesajebhih | vi yaksman yavayasmad vy anho vy amivas cata- 
yasmad visiicih z 1 z tvarn devanim asi rudra Sresthas tavastamas 
tavasim ugrabaho | harini ya si manasi modamana babhiivitha 
rudrasya sino z 2 z tvarn no viran iraya bhesajebhir urum no 
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vamam maghavo marutvan | tkada nas patum anhasah svasti visva 
abhitir apa sedhasmat z 3 z tvarn hi no vrsabha caksamitha asmai 
rudrayograya midhuse | ksiraviraya pra bharamahe matim yatha 
naS Sam aso dvipade Sam catuspade z 4 z kva cit te rudra mrlayakur 
hasto yo asti bhesajo jalasah | apabharté rapaso daivyasya z 5 z 
pari nidadhire tv asmac Syeni vasistha t+prtadin amivah | arad 
dhvansayaina arid vratenajaitah z 6 z arhan dhanur haritam 
bibharsy arhan niskam rajatarn viSvaripam arhann idam dayase 
visvam ejat | na te dirarn na paristhasti te bhava sadyah sarvam 
pari paSyasi bhimim z 7 z namas te ‘stu vidyute namas te stana- 
yitnave | namas te ‘stv aSmane yena dirat praty asyasi z 8 z ma 
devanim ugra rajan asmakam purusad risan | raksansy asmad 
raksansi naSayamasi vrahmana z 9 z vrahmaneto naSayamo ya 
fdivitn caiigesv aruhat | Salyin yaksmasyatho ropis ta ito vi 
nayamasi z 10 z kandah 1 z 


St 1 This is an adaptation of RV 2. 33. 2. 

St 2 For ab see RV 2.33.3; padas cd have no parallel and d 
seems doubtful though each word is clear enough. 

St 3 This stanza seems to be a debased mixture of RV 2. 33. 4c, 
6a, and 3cd. 

St 4 Pada a here is a variant of RV 2. 33. %d; our next stanza 
is an adaptation of RV 2. 33.7, without its pada d. 

St 7 Cf RV 2.33. 10abe and S 11.2. 25cd. There is confusion 
here but I cannot make a more orderly arrangement. 

St 8 CfS 1.13.1; RVKh 4.4 (Scheftelowitz p 113). 
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[£164b19] nayami tvam pasupati ghrtenadjyena [20] vardhayan. 
yam dvismo yas ca no dvesti tasya vesas karisyatah z 1 2 adhi 
[f165a] vriitam pasupati dvipade me catuspade | prasiito yatra jagh- 
natas tato mema&param vrsd z 2 [2] ya vam rudras Siva tani ya vam 
santy arogini | ya vim dyusmati tanis tabhi-[3]n no mrtam yuvam 
232 na pra mrlanti vrajino vratam satyam janvanto di vidatha 
vada-[4|ntah yasyeme rudasi ubhe sam yukte mahasd hrda | sa 
prajanam prajapati sd-[5]dhu varsati varsati | sa veda ratnam 
bhesajam devebhyas paryabhrtam tena no mrlatam yuvam. [6] z 42 
jivatave na martave atho aristatataye z sagund sdsate samyukta 
[7] valaya kam | tesam yad indriyam vrha cita roctta rocand z 5 z 
ete rocane vr-[8]hati antarikse atho dwah tabhyaim aprahinas 
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sarvaviran arisyate z 6 z [9] sarvaviran arisyanto rocano adhi 
tasthima | yatha nas tripunavad vasu divah [10] ksubhyo psu 
siryah z z 

Read: nayaémi vam pasupati ghrtenajyena vardhayan | yarn 
dvismo yaS ca no dvesti tasya dvesas karisyathah z 1 z adhi vritam 
pasupati dvipade me catuspade | prasiitau yatra jaighanatas tato 
me tmaparam vrsa z 2 z ya vam rudra Siva tantir ya vam asty 
arogini | ya vam ayusmati taniis tabhir no mrdatarn yuvam z 3 z 
tna prat mrdanti vajino vratani satyarn jinvantah | adhi vidatharn 
vadantah z 4 z yasyeme rodasi ubhe sarnyukte manasa hrda | sa 
prajanam prajapatis sadhu varsati varsati z 5 z sa veda ratnam 
bhesajarn devebhyas paryabhrtam | tena no mrdatam yuvam jiva- 
tave na martave atho aristatataye z 6 z sagunas tsisa te sammyukta 
balaya kam | tesirn yad indriyarn vrhac cittarn rucitamm rocanam 
z 7% z ete rocane vrhati antarikse atho divah | tabhyim taprahinas 
sarvavira na risyanti z 8 z sarvavira na risyanto rocane adhi 
tasthima | yatha nas punavad vasu divah ksubhyo ‘psu siryah z 9 z 
kandah 2 z . 


St 1 The second dual seems appropriate here in view of the 
next two stanzas. 

St 2 Padas cd are very uncertain: the form jaighnatas appears 
in RV 9.66.25 as genitive; and that would have to be the pro- 
nunciation here. 

St 4 That a pada c has been omitted seems very probable. 

St 7% In pada a saganas may be preferable; another adjective is 


perhaps concealed in sisa. 
22 


[£165a10] indragnit huve prathamo hvayami | maruta $i-[11] van 
hvayami visva devin imoho sam avantu me z 1 z tvam prathamo 
mrtatva-[12]m agni devo devatvam prathamo jigethah tava dwi 
hrdayam sambabhiiva manah | [13] Sivapo jatavedo ni yascha z 2 z 
agnav agnir ity eka z 3 2 ye devd-[14]dwistha ye prthivyam 
jatavedo ya udav amtariksa yad girisu parvatesv [15] psv antas te 
devasane yavayad itah z 4 2 mittram digbhyas krnusva 74-[16 ] taveda 
asabhir mittram adhipa vi pasyat. | ma no hinsi divyend-[17] gnina 
sasyena yantu maruta spardhamanad z 5 z vidyotamana stanayan 
vr-[18]sevdisi kanikradat. bhimas parjanya te rathas Siw nas sa 
yaschatu z 6 z [19] yo vidvatam asanim atanvanti marutas salilad 
adhi | krsim no vigvavdra [£165b] yavad anva mi tanvatim z 7 z 
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ye vidyutam asanam patayanty antariksad uta vata di-[2]vas ca 
tebhyo grdbhyo namo stv ojase z 8 z ta yanti svaramkrta syonas 
Sivatamas pa-[3]tha | sé n& indra imam vadhi mittram enena 
krnmahe z 9 2 darbhogra osadhi-[4|naém Sakando ajayata | sa 
deviis prahito yam dgam svastaye vrsé mrdbhih [5] maha samvi- 
dhanah z 10 z kandah 3 z 

Read: indragni huve prathamo hvayimi marutas Sivan | hva- 
yami visvan devan imam homam avantu me z 1 z tvam prathamo 
‘mrtatvam agne devo devatvam prathamo jigetha | tava divi 
hrdayam sambabhiiva sa nas Sivapo jatavedo ni yaccha z 2 z agniav 
agniS carati pravista rsindm putro adhiraja esah | tasmai juhomi 
havisa ghrtena ma devanam yoyuvad bhigadheyam z 3 z ye deva 
divistha ye prthivyamn jatavedo ya urav antarikse | ye girisu 
parvatesv apsv antas te deva aSanimn yavayain itah z 4 z mitram 
digbhis krnusva jataveda asabhir mitram adhipa vi pasyah | ma 
no hinsir divyenagnina sasyena yantu marutas spardhamanah z 5 z 
vidyotamanas stanayan vrsevaisi kanikradat | bhimas parjanya te 
rathas sa varco nas ca yacchatu z 6 z ye vidyutam aSanim 4 tanvanti 
marutas salilad adhi | krsitn no visvavara yavad anya nitanvatam 
z% z ye vidyutam aSanim patayanty antariksad uta vatan divas ca | 
tebhyo grdhrebhyo namo ‘stv ojase z 8 z ta yanti svaramkrta syonas 
Sivatamas patha | ma na indra imam vadhin mitram enena krnmahe 
z 9 z darbha ugra osadhinarn Satakando ajayata | sa devais prahito 
‘yam agan svastaye vrsa mrdbhih saha samvidanah z 10 z kandah 3 z 


St 3 For this see Ppp 13. 9.1. 
St 8 A pada ec appears to have been omitted here. 
St 9 I am not certain about the latter part of this. 
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[f£165b5] vrsdkhyasydsurasya menir asi ta-[6]nva tatha veda 
katamasya ko vidasyo vamdasat. tamnabhyam akdna dvddasa- 
[Y]hnant vrksaye z 1 2 asrime tigmasydhatam indragnibhyam 
susansatah [8] tena sedimayu dadati krsin me ma vadir iti Sasyan 
me ma vadir iti z 2 z [9] maratas pravrghno divah ksudrebhi 
rasmibhih udumbarasya sakhayad caksu-[10]sasanam ydvaydd itah 
232 maruto melayati no divas Sukrebhi ra-[11]Smibhih udumba- 
rasya Sakhayd vicaksusdisanam ydvayad itah z [12] z 4 2 vanta 
bhuvantam & krama parvatad adhi parvatam. giro pratisru-[13]ta 
sati vrksam bhamabdhi savayam. z 5 z yad anya tva satya nya 
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[14] vanyd paribhir nyd mano pratisrutas sati tanam bharamagdhi 
mavayam z 6 2 [15] usati ndmasi sadimda néima | anyim asaim 
gascha yam dvi-(16]smas tam gascha 2 7 z pardcim anu savyatam 
paracy anundrava yadas tvé né-[17]Sayamasi vrahmanda virydvata 
z 8 z var bhavodakam bhavodakasyo-[18]dakam bhava ksudra 
ksodiyasi bhitva yathehy adhamam tamah z 9 z syonad bhava Sagma 
bhava Swas chivatara bhava | phendd im rjiyasi [19] bhitvedamn 
sisyam upacdéra z 10 z namas te stu vidyute namas te stana- 
[£166a] yitnave | namas tagne ditreheti krnvo ma no hinsir dvipado 
ma catuspadah z [2] z 11 z prati tvd sdsahasahah saham saha 
pratiroddhum asi | thendram 1-[3]dam somahad bhiimyds tabhiim 
divisrutam. z 12 2 aphalakrstam akrama ma [4] na indra imam 
vadhih yas samudrad uscanty utsabhyo yd nadibhyah z 13 z [5] 
atyantas sarpo vatdyuto asanam yavayad itahz zity atharvanika- 
[6] patppaladayas sakhayam patcadasas kandaés samaptah z z 
[7%] z haindah 15 zz zz 

Read: vrsikhyasyasurasya menir asi tanvatatha vedam kata- 
masya | kovido ‘sya tvamasat. tanvabhyam takina dvadaSahani 
vrstaye z 1 z asrii me tigmasyahatam indragnibhyam suSansatah | 
tena me tdimayu dadati krsimm me ma vadhir iti sasyam me ma 
- vadhir iti z 2 z marutas pra varsanti no divah ksudrebhi rasmibhih | 
udumbarasya sakhayaé caksusaSanim yavayaén itah z 3 z maruto 
mrdayanti no diva$ Sukrebhi raSmibhih | udumbarasya saikhaya 
vicaksusiSanim yavayan itah z 4 z tvanté bhavantam 4 krama 
parvatad adhi parvatam | girau pratisrita sati vrksin +bhamabdhi 
savayamt+ z 5 z tyad anya tva satya niya vanya paribhir nyat | 
sinaiu pratisrité sati banam tbharamagdhi mavayamt z 6 z usati 
namasi sadimda nima | anyaém Asam gaccha yam dvismas tam 
gaccha z 7 z paracim anu samvatamn paraicy anu nirdrava | adas 
tvé naéSayamasi vrahmana viryavata z 8 z var bhavodakam bhavo- 
dakasyodakarn bhava | ksudrad ksodiyasi bhitvathehy adhamain 
tamah z 9 z syona bhava Sagma bhava Sivac chivatara bhava | 
phenad im rjiyasi bhiitvedarh sicyam upacara z 10 z namas te ‘stu 
vidyute namas te stanayitnave | namas te ‘gne diirehete krnmo ma 
no hinsir dvipado ma catuspadah z 11 z prati tva sisiha sahah 
sahan pratiroddhum asi | ihendra idarn sumahad bhimya astabhnod 
divi Sritam z 12 z aphalakrstam 4 krima mi na indredam vadhih ! 
yas samudrad uc caranty utsebhyo ya nadibhyah | atyantas sarpo 
vaidyuto aSanimm yavayad itah z 13 z kandah 4 z 
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ity atharvanikapaippaladayaés sakhayam paticadaSas kandas 
samaptah z z kandah 15 zz 

St 1 The word vrsikhya is reported by MW as being the name 
of a magic formula recited over weapons; it might as well be the 
name of an asura. The suggestions made above are tentative: in d 
perhaps atanad might stand. 

St 3 In pada a perhaps pra vardhanti might be considered. 

St 8 Pada ais §S 6. 29. 3d. 


There is all too much left unsolved in emending this hymn: the 
general intent of it is fairly clear. 
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Vedische Mythologie. von ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. Zweite, ver- 
anderte Auflage. Breslau: M. & H. Marcus, I Band 1927, 
II Band 1929. 1043 pp. 


With the same style and size of type in this second edition the 
size of the page is a little enlarged, the reading matter is arranged 
more compactly, and a considerable amount of more or less need- 
less phraseology has been removed. There are many slight addi- 
tions and some extended substitutions of new matter in place of 
old, so that, without counting indices and the like, almost exactly 
1000 pages in the new edition contain essentially all of the 
matter filling a little more than 1250 pages in the first edition: 
thin paper makes the new edition hardly half as thick as the old. 
The material is differently arranged, the presentation improved 
and various portions have been rewritten. Hillebrandt’s method 
is philological interpretation of the Vedic texts, and this second 
handling and reconsideration of the material has in no way 
‘shaken his confidence in the validity of the conclusions reached in 
the first edition: criticisms and discussions have not convinced 
him of any error of his way or any superior understanding on the 
part of those who have not accepted his views. The twenty-six 
pages of the Introduction give a good discussion of methods in the 
study of mythology—-a revision of the Introduction to the second 
and third volumes of the first edition. 

In the first volume Hillebrandt has put the sections dealing 
with Usas, the Asvins, Agni, and Soma, revising the first two only 
slightly. In the section on Agni the subdivision on NaraSansa 
is rearranged and rewritten and the material from Iranian is 
more fully discussed. The discussion of Brhaspati now stands as a 
subdivision of the section on Agni instead of under Soma as in 
the first edition; this has been recast partly to include reply to 
criticisms and partly to bring out more clearly the connection of 
Brhaspati with Agni: so on page 170 near the end of the discus- 
sion of Brhaspati we find this: “Ich glaube, man darf angesichts 
der vielen gemeinsamen Ziige behaupten, dass das gleiche Natur- 
phinomen der Konzeption beider zugrunde lag, nur dass in dem 
74 
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einem Fall die Agniriipa-, im anderen aber die Amrtaripaseite 
des Mondes zur Geltung kam... .” 

The revision is most evident in the section on Soma. The 
discussion on the Panis and the section on the preparation of the 
Soma drink are put at the end as appendices: throughout there 
are omissions, compressions, and additions, most of them only a few 
lines but some extending to several pages. Hillebrandt’s funda- 
mental position is stated in the chapter entitled “Mond und 
Gottertrank im Rgveda,” which is almost wholly rewritten to deal 
with criticisms of the identification of Soma with the moon, but 
there is no modification of the author’s well-known view. 

As the first volume of the second edition contains most of the 
matter of the first two volumes of the first edition, so the second 
volume of the second edition has the matter of the third volume 
of the first edition with the addition of sixty pages from volume 
one first edition on Vivasvat and Yama, Tvastr, and Visvaripa, 
also about thirty pages from volume two first edition on Rudra: 
the sections on Rudra are moved to the end of the book presumably 
because “ Rudra . . . beschliesst das Opferjahr, so wie Usas es 
beginnt.” The discussion of Rudra is slightly expanded, largely 
for discussion of Arbman’s view of Rudra as God of death, but 
Hillebrandt still regards him as god of the terrors of the hot 
season. 

The second edition of this great book is improved but not 
substantially changed; and so great a book need not be praised 
here. At his death in 1927 Hillebrandt left the manuscript of the 
second volume ready to print and it was put through the press 
by Prof. Lucian Scherman aided by Dr. Wiist: a portrait of 
Hillebrandt is given. 

In comparing the two editions the impression kept recurring 
that no great amount of literature dealing with Vedic mythology 
has appeared since the publication of the first edition, for the foot- 
notes in the second edition add comparatively few references: 
and so in Vedic studies too comes the age-long feeling that the 
Golden Age has faded into the past. Certainly there were giants 
in those days, and some of them have but recently departed. 


LeRoy C. Barret. 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra. By Justin E. Aspott. Poona: 
ScortisH Mission Inpustrizes Co. (To be ordered from the 
author, Summit, N. J.) No. 2, Eknath, 1927. No. 3, Bhikshu- 
gita, 1928. No. 4, Dasopant Digambar, 1928. No. 5, Bahina 
Bai, 1929. $1.25 each. 


In this series (the first of which, Bhanudas, was reviewed in 
this JouRNAL, 47. 280) Dr. Abbott continues to give us transla- 
tions of the Lives of the Maratha saints; the last three volumes 
contain also the original Marathi texts used. The life of Eknath is 
taken from Mahipati’s Bhaktalilamrita; the Bhikshugita or 
“ Mendicant’s Song ”, from Chapter 23 of Eknath’s expansion in 
Marathi of the eleventh skandha of the Bhagavata Purana; the 
story of Dasopant, from the anonymous Dasopant Charitra; and 
that of Bahina Bai from her autobiography and her other poems. 

Westerners, even Indologists, know little of the Maratha saints, 
and Dr. Abbott has already furnisht abundant evidence for his 
opinion that they deserve to be better known. His publications are 
well adapted to further that end. He works con amore; one can 
see that he knows and loves his subjects and has absorbed their 
spirit. With his simple, unpretentious, yet dignified and gracious 


English he makes us feel the deep, fervent piety, the genuine 


religious feeling of these “ poet-saints”. In order to understand 


them fully, no little knowledge of historic Hinduism is needed; 
Dr. Abbott furnishes glossaries of technical terms which will be 
helpful as first-aid to the uninitiated. For they were thoro-going 
Hindus, drenched in the classic lore of India, and profoundly 
imbued with popular forms of the Vedanta philosophy and with 
the devotional monotheism of such works as the Bhagavad Gita 
(which is one of their favorite sources). Sometimes of humble 
origin, and in one case (Bahina) debarred by sex from scholarly 
training, they exemplify the fact which has always been strikingly 
true in India, that not only poetic and religious but even intellec- 
tual attainments of a high order do not necessarily presuppose 
much formal education. 

The stories themselves are interesting and appealing. The 
Bhikshugita is the story of a miser who became converted to reli- 
gion and patiently suffered hardships after the manner of Job. 
Dasopant was a Hindu lad whose engaging qualities so appealed to 
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the Mohammedan king that he tried to force him to accept Islam ; 
divine intervention saved Dasopant. Bahina Bai’s history is a 
simple and touching account of a noble woman who by humility 
and love conquered her husband’s stubborn opposition to her reli- 
gious longings. She became a follower of the Sadra saint 
Tukaram; and many of her verses, quite naturally, deal with what 
constitutes true brahmanhood, namely, spiritual qualities, not acci- 
dental things like family and caste. In this she resembles Eknath, 
the best-known of this group, who also defied caste prejudices ; 
quite in the spirit of Gandhi and of Jesus, he accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with a worthy “ untouchable”, braving the wrath of 
the orthodox brahmans. 

There are many other incidents which tempt to citation. But 
they should be read in full in Dr. Abbott’s admirable English ver- 
sions. Two other volumes of the series are announced as in press, 
and several more in preparation. We hope that the list may be 
extended indefinitely. 


A History of Sanskrit Literature. By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
Oxford: CLARENDON Press, 1928. xxxvi-+ 575 pages. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It aims to be a 
history of Classical Sanskrit literature, minus the important field 
of the drama, which was treated by the author in a separate work 
published in 1924. The entire Vedic, epic, and Puranic literature 
is left out; all of these are often, tho loosely, included under 
“ Sanskrit ”, and indeed most of the Puranas are quite as properly 
“ classical Sanskrit ” as many of the works treated in the present 
volume. But within the limits set by the author, the book is com- 
plete and very successful. It is unquestionably the most scholarly 
and valuable account of the subject written in English. Even the 
third volume of Winternitz’s Geschichte der indischen Literatur, 
which covers more or less the same ground in a manner which 
could hardly be surpast, in much less detailed, particularly on the 
Kavya, to which Keith devotes his major attention. 

Keith is a scholar of encyclopedic learning and stupendous pro- 
ductivity. While even his industry cannot, of course, have explored 
every corner of the vast subject which he treats, and some uneven- 
ness in treatment is inevitable, still his work shows a laudable 
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attempt at originality and, on the whole, a genuine mastery of the 
subject which compels our admiration. It is true that a specialist 
in certain departments will now and then notice evidence—which 
the general reader, even if a Sanskritist, would hardly observe— 
that the author has closely followed a secondary source. But this 
cannot be helped; no author of such a book could avoid some of it. 

Keith seems to have written primarily for Sanskritists, and this 
was doubtless wise. They will be grateful that he has not wasted 
his space and their time by trying to be too elementary. A non- 
Sanskritist would often find him hard to follow intelligently. But 
few persons will read such a book who have not at least some knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit. Granting this premise, the book is in general 
lucid and readable, tho there are occasional (I do not say many) 
signs of undue haste, and of over-compression, resulting in obscur- 
ity. Eight pages (pp. 124-131) are written on a work by Magha 
which remains unnamed thruout the account; the Sisupdlavadha, 
of course, is meant.1 That “the early literatures of Jainism and 
Buddhism ” were “ couched in an old form of what became known 
as Ardhamagadhi Prakrit” (p. 14) is a statement which needs 
some elucidation if not modification, and the same applies to the 
dictum (p. 6) that (in Classical Sanskrit) “dhi is no longer per- 
mitted to rival hi in the second person” (imperative). But in 
most such cases a Sanskritist will easily understand what is meant. 

There are numerous illustrative quotations, usually provided 
with prose translations; for valid reasons. stated on p. viii, no verse 
renderings were attempted. The translations are called “literal”, 
and therefore, I take it, do not profess to give any real conception 
of stylistic merits in the originals. That they are generally accurate 
needs not to be stated of the work of so distinguisht a scholar. A 
few slips noted by the reviewer are, of course, due merely to occa- 
sional carelessness. EK. g., on p. 112 mrsd@ in the first stanza is 
rendered “ flattering ”, where I should prefer “ false’, and kliba- 
tam iva is omitted in rendering the third; p. 130, top, the emphatic 
karmandwa, “by thy actual deed”’, contrasting with verbal report, 
is omitted, so that the effect of the stanza is greatly weakened ; 
p- 171, the whole point of the third stanza, which consists in the 
play on suvrttandm and suvrttau, is ignored; p. 180, top, read 
“ moon’s disk ” for “ moon or the Bimba ”. 


1The name occurs elsewhere in the book, and in the index. 
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Bibliographical data (editions, translations, etc.) are furnished 
in footnotes only, and are not so full or detailed as they might 
have been. In this respect the older work of Winternitz is more 
complete, and so is still needed to supplement Keith. 

On disputed questions Keith tends to be conservative; rash 
hypotheses do not entice him. His polemic references to opposing 
views are frequent and definite, not to say sharp at times; but to 
the reviewer they generally seem not unjust. Of course universal 
agreement could not be expected. Thus I think it is wrong to deny 
(p. 249) that “ internal evidence ” proves the use of the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra by the original Paficatantra; see e. g. my Paice. Rec. I, 
§§ 6, 94. On the whole, however, I find little to complain of in 
Keith’s treatment of the Paficatantra, or of other works which I 
have studied closely. Indeed, the few and rather minor criticisms 
here set forth may be interpreted chiefly as evidence that I have 
read this valuable book with the close attention it deserves; with 
great interest and profit; and without discovering any serious 
defects. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 


The Most Ancient East. By V. Gorpon CuitpeE. New York: 
AtFRED A. Knopr, 1929. Pp. xvi-+ 258, with xxiv plates 
and 86 illustrations in text. 


Perhaps the most fascinating result of the latest discoveries in 
the lands of the Ancient East has been the establishment of the 
dynamic character of the civilization found at the very dawn of 
history. Not only were Mesopotamia and Egypt in close contact 
with each other, but these early cultural centers also had demon- 
strable relations with Elam and India on the one hand, and with 
Syria, Anatolia, and the basin of the Eastern Mediterranean on 
the other. In proportion as these discoveries are made, the in- 
debtedness of the West to the contributions of the Orient appears 
in ever clearer light. An objective account of .the oldest civili- 
zations, and especially of their interrelationships, is therefore of 
importance to the general student of history. Professor Childe 
set himself to furnish such a résumé, and he has acquitted himself 
of this task in a truly admirable way. 
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With the sober judgment of an experienced archaeologist Childe 
examines the conclusions of such specialists as Petrie, Scharif, 
Frankfort, and Sidney Smith, which he retells in his own lucid 
style. The Predynastic periods in Egypt, now extended by the 
recovery of the Badari finds, the early civilizations of Susa with 
their analogues in Mesopotamia, the brilliant era of Sumerian 
civilization as disclosed by the discoveries at Ur and el-Obeid, and 
lastly the unexpected entry of the Indus Valley upon the stage of 
proto-history, are all portrayed with rare ability and insight; the 
excellent illustrations serve to emphasize the picture which is so 
skilfully drawn. 

There are several minor slips in the book which are easily 
understood in the work of one who is not primarily an Orientalist. 
Thus, e. g., the impression is given that Akshak and Opis are two 
entirely different cities (p. 17); and that the “Subaraeans” 
represented the third ethnic element in Mesopotamia (p. 18), by 
the side of the Sumerians and the Semites, when a more exact 
statement would have made it plain that the Subaraeans (or better 
“ Hurrians”) were only one member of that third racial group. 
Childe’s handling of the relationship of the various cultures in 
' Mesopotamia is, necessarily, uncertain at times; the subject is 
indeed very involved and a constant stumbling block. It is very 
gratifying, at least, that the importance of the highland elements 
is appreciated by the author, who points out that the invention 
of metallurgy, of the stamp-seal, and possibly even of writing, 
may be ultimately attributed to these hitherto obscure outsiders. 

The periods of painted pottery are termed by Childe “ Pre- 
diluvian ” (p. 126), in harmony, he says, with Sumerian tradition. 
The name is not a very happy one. The author is himself aware 
that the pottery of Jemdet Nasr, or his “Second Prediluvian 
Period,” is not older than the Dynastic period at Ur, hence much 
later than the traditional flood. At the same time, similar painted 
pottery was produced over a very extensive area where Sumerian 
tradition cannot be of much account. Instead of the misleading 
titles “ prediluvian I and II” it is far more reasonable to refer 
to the civilizations in question as “ painted pottery I and II,’ 
as these names are as applicable to Susa as they are to Kish and 
Northern Syria. 

In a stimulating final chapter on “Europe and the East ” 
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Childe looks, among others, for the cultural center from which 
Kgypt, Mesopotamia, and India were alike influenced. His con- 
clusion is interesting, even though it fails to be convincing. 
South Arabia, and especially Oman, are suggested as such a center, 
and it must be admitted that geographically that area represents 
a perfect center of gravity. Significantly enough, Professor Barton 
has lately indicated the possibility that the Sumerians came from 
Oman.* However, it must not be forgotten that these arguments 
are, for the time being, purely from silence and, while plausible 
theoretically, they are not supported by any actual evidence. A 
northern center (if indeed it is necessary to look for a single 
cultural focus) answers the theoretical postulates equally well, and 
has perhaps more practical reasons in its favor. The distribution 
of animal art through all the ancient civilizations considered in this 
book, and its continuance in the north up to Scythian and even 
later times, would argue more strongly for an Iranian or Central 
Asiatic source. But this is not the place to go further into the 
matter. 


EK. A. SPEISER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


La miniature persane. By ARMENAG Bey SAKIsIAN. Paris: VAN 
OxsT, 1929. Pp. xii'+ 176; 106 collotype plates. 


This large, well illustrated volume is probably the best, most 
sober, best documented, and altogether most reliable of all the 
books on Persian painting that have appeared in recent years. 
Only on one point, few scholars will agree with M. Sakisian, that 
is the attribution of the Yildiz Library Fables of Bidpai to the 
twelfth century, and their use as examples of Chinese influence on 
Persian art before the Mughal period. One of the most useful 
parts of the book is the demonstration of the invalidity of the desig- 
nation “ Transoxianan ” so often applied to works of the Timurid 
period, on the assumption of a Samarqandi origin; actually the 
great centre of production in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century was Hardt. There is a conservative and critical discussion 
of Bihzad. I cannot agree with the author’s conclusions on Agqi 
Riza. 





1 JOURNAL 49, pp. 263 ff. 
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Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum. By N. K. Buarrasaui. Pp. xxxix!+ 274, and 89 
collotype and half-tone plates. 


The Dacca Museum, and its learned curator, Mr. BhattaSili, are 
to be heartily congratulated on the production of this richly docu- 
mented volume, which will be indispensable to the student of 
mediaeval Indian art and iconography. A detailed review would 
occupy too great a space, but attention may be called, amongst other 
valuable features, to the discussion of the relation between the 
temple types of Pagan and those of Bengal (pp. xiiff.); and of 
costume (pp. xxix ff.) ; the reproduction (Pls. I and II) of very 
good and large photographs of miniatures from the 11th century 
Cambridge Nepalese Buddhist Mss.; the detailed account (pp. 
45 ff.) of the folding lotus Vajra-Taraé bronze in the Calcutta 
Museum; the discussion (pp. 134 ff. and Pls. LIII, LIV) of the 
Mother and Child (Sadyojaita) images, here with good reason 
regarded as Saiva, though Mr. Bhattacharya (Varendra Research 
Soc., Ann. Rep., 1928-29) has recently considered them Vaisnava. 
' The existence of at least five ancient wooden images in the Museum 
is noteworthy. The classification of all the Buddhist divinities 
according to their Dhyani Buddhas of origin seems to be the most 
satisfactory possible. The term “ octo-alloy” is coined for asta- 
dhatu, of which a good many of the “ bronzes” seem to be made, 
but it is to be regretted that no new analysis are given. Although 
the Bengal school of sculpture is on the whole stylistically “ late,” 
most students will agree that some of the examples now illustrated 
are of really high aesthetic quality. The book is provided with an 
excellent index and is remarkably free from misprints. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 


The Islamic Book. A Contribution to its Art and History from 
the VII-XVIII Century. By Sir Tuomas W. Arnotp and 
Professor ApoLtF GroHmMaNN. New York: THE PEGASUS 
Press, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929. xxi-+ 131 pp., 104 
plates, 19 illustrations. $63.00. 


Such names as those of Sir Thomas Arnold, Professor in the 
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University of London and at the School of Oriental Studies, and 
of Adolf Grohmann, Professor in the German University of Prague, 
are the best guaranty that in this collective work we have the 
result of long and profound studies by serious scholars. The work 
is devoted to the explanation, in a style sufficiently popular, of the 
historical and artistic development of the Moslem manuscript from 
the earliest time down to the XIXth century (the title refers only 
to the XVIIIth century, but the book contains some examples of 
the XIXth century as well). The popular style of the text is to 
be explained, of course, by the fact that the book is intended not 
exclusively for scholars, but also for lovers of Mohammedan art or 
even of Oriental art in general. Yet the text is even more inter- 
esting for the Orientalists, while the plates are taken as mere illus- 
trations of the text. Further, the text is also very concise, for in 
one hundred pages the authors had to glance at twelve centuries 
of development of Islamic manuscript, together with the material 
used therefor (papyri, parchment, vellum), and of Islamic paint- 
ing, decoration, bookcraft, bindings, etc. 

In the preface, which is unsigned, but was apparently written by 
the author of the first part of the work, we have the explanation of 
the origin of this book, when and where the idea of such a work 
was conceived. The first part, which constitutes half of the text 
and is the work of Professor Grohmann, was written originally in 
German and was then translated into English by Mr. J. Allan. It 
contains a discussion of the papyri, miniatures, decorations, orna- 
mentations, and bindings of the early Islamic period, i. e. from 
the 7th to the 12th century. Here we have description of the 
fragments of the papyri of the 9-11th century, of the decorated 
pages of ancient copies of the Koran done on vellum, and of a rich 
old collection of Arabic amulets. Moreover there is a sketch of 
the origin and history of Arabic bindings. Many examples of them 
are clearly reproduced in the plates and some fragments of the old 
bindings are reconstructed in detail. The text of this part is illus- 
trated by 30 plates, four of which are colored. 

The author of the second part is Sir Thomas Arnold. At the 
beginning he talks of the survivals in early Persian painting; this 
question has already been treated by the same scholar in his earlier 
works. In the later chapters the entire history of the Moslem 
miniature passes before our eyes. This part is a digest of the 
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European literature dealing with Mohammedan painting. The 
enormous field of the Islamic miniature in Central Asia, Persia, 
India, and Turkey from the 13th to the 19th century is discussed, 
but briefly enough, certainly, in only 28 pages. The last chapter 
of the second part is the continuation of the last chapter of the first 
part. It contains a description of Islamic bookcraft and bindings 
of the later period. The work of Professor Arnold is illustrated 
by 73 plates, of which six are in colors. 

For the Orientalist the most important part of this book is that 
entitled “ Notes and References”. On these pages both authors 
have manifested their brilliant knowledge of the special literature 
of this field and some of these, often very brief, notes are extremely 
useful and even invaluable for the scholars of the various branches. 
An index of the works quoted or of the works on Moslem painting is 
not given, perhaps for economy of space. Certain bibliographies 
only are mentioned, but, as a matter of fact, in these bibliographies 
the reader can find information on ariy work, book or article, con- 
cerning Mohammedan art. 

The index of subjects, persons, and places is not irreproachable. 
. If it is complete for the subjects, we cannot say the same of per- 
sons and places; some names are missing. 

The book is printed in Germany, but the colored plates were 
artistically executed by Max Jaffe in Vienna. It is an edition lim- 
ited to 375 numbered copies. 

NicuoLas N. MartTINovitcu. 
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